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“In wood and field, by lake and stream 


I love to linger and to dream.” 
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EW Mexico and Arizona are prob- 
ably thought of by most people, if 
thought of at all, as abiding 

places for “greasers’” and Indians; re- 
sorts for rattlesnakes and centipedes; 
and as vast stretches of rugged moun- 
tains, cactus and alkali deserts. Yet 
this part of the country is perhaps the 
most interesting of all our broad land. 
There are deserts, it is true, but in them 
are found wonderful petrified forests and 
evidences of ancient seas. Most of the 
country is uninhabited, but the remains 
of prehistoric streets and_ irrigating 
ditches point to a former civilization. 

leak and wild are the mountains, de- 
void of animal life save the sneaking 
cougar, the watchful bighorn and the 
soaring eagle; but ages ago the rocky 
crests and canyon walls were the scenes 
of busy life. At wonderful heights, 
where now the eagle feeds her young, 
happy families dwelt and children crept 
about like mountain goats. Here was 
the home of that strange people, the 
Cliff-Dwellers. To-day their houses 
may be seen in crevices of walls a 
thousand feet above the valleys, their 
floors deep-covered with dust that hides 
secrets seldom unfolded. Sometimes, 
however, glimpses of the past are had in 
strange ways, and scenes of a century 
ago are reproduced by an agency too 
subtle to be grasped or explained. 

My interest in the Cliff-Dwellers was 
first excited while passing through New 
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Mexico. Our train was puffing up steep 
grades and swishing around sharp curves 
in the mountains on its way southward. 
\e were in the most mountainous part. 
I had grown tired of straining eyes and 
neck, for even grandeur palls after a 
time; so I retired to the smoking com- 
partment, with the assumed air of the 
traveller to whom sight-seeing is a bore 
and scenery an irritation. Another pas- 
senger occupied the compartment, and 
for some time I watched him in silent 
commiseration, as he sat by the window, 
with head thrown back, in an endeavor 
to see the top of the cliff that rose almost 
from the track. 

“There it is !” 
excitedly, half to himself, 
“There it is at last.” 

“Well, what is it ?” I asked indolently. 
“Don’t see anything but a bare cliff.” 

“That whitish spot,” he said, impa- 
tiently, “’way up near the top. Look 
quick. Did you see it?” he added, eager- 
lv, as we rounded the curve. 

“Why, yes, I saw a daub of something. 
What is it—eagle’s nest ?” 

“That,” said my companion, with an 
air of reproach at my lack of interest, 
“that is a cliff-dwelling; but I see you’re 
not interested in such things.” 

And with more dignity than was nec- 
essary, it seemed to me, considering that 
he began the acquaintance, he walked 
out. 

After he had gone, he interested me. 

(18:) 


he finally exclaimed, 
half to me. 
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He was probably forty years of age, of 
medium height and muscular build, as 
if mountain climbing would be a pleasure 
to him. His features were strong and 
full of intelligence, while his general 
bearing was that of a traveller. It was 
the face of a man you would have relied 
on in an emergency and been glad in 
trouble to have for your friend. I was 
sorry that he had left me so hurriedly. 

In the afternoon we met again, this 
time on the platform of a little station 
where the passengers were out for ex- 
ercise and a breath of fresh air. He was 
standing, with others, looking at and 
talking to a group of Indians who had 
come to the station to sell trinkets to the 
passengers. Strange, | thought, stroll- 
ing over toward him, that this man, who 
has traveled here before, should be in- 
terested in common Indians. 

The particular redskin that attracted 
his attention differed from the others 
somewhat. Wishing to renew the ac- 
quaintance with the stranger, [ asked 
him to what tribe the Indian belonged. 

“He’s a Moquis,” he replied. “It's 
strange that this fellow should wander 
away from his people—he doesn't be- 
long to these others. I have heard that 
the Moquis are descendants of the Cliff- 
Dwellers, and now I believe it. How 
much he resembles the one I saw!” he 
continued, musingly. 

The bell sounded and we hastened 
aboard, my curiosity thoroughly aroused 
by this last remark. I was now determined 
to find out the reason for my acquaint- 
ance’s great interest in the extinct moun- 
tain-folk. We took seats together, and 
during the conversation that followed it 
was found that we had some interests in 
common; for we were particularly fond 
of big-game hunting and mountain 
climbing. Finally, leading up to the 
subject in mind, I said: 

“Tlow is it possible that vou have 
seen a Cliff-Dweller? ‘They disappeared 
many vears ago.” 

“Did | say | had seen one? Well, 
and so I have,” he said, thoughtfully. 
“Coming through that canyon this 
morning, and then seeing the Moquis, 
brought it back vividly. It happened 
fifteen years ago—that spot I pointed ont 
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on the cliff this morning is where it oc- 
curred, [ut it is a strange story and 
might not interest you.” Then he look- 
ed out of the window as we sped over the 
barren, sagebrush plains; but I could 
see that his thoughts were far away. 
However, at my earnest request, he told 
the story. 

“That part of the territory,” he began, 
“was wild and visited by none 
trappers, prospectors and an occasional 
big-game_ hunter. I was led to the 
mountains through which we passed 
this morning by prospectors’ stories of 
the number and size of bighorn sheep to 
be found there. I wanted a good head 
and was willing to travel over half-a- 
dozen mountain ranges, if necessary, to 
get it. 

“On this trip I was accompanied by a 
friend, a mining man who had lived in 
New Mexico for years, and who was 
glad of this opportunity to do a little 
prospecting. Two Mexicans were taken 
as guides and camp-helpers. We were 
two weeks in reaching our objective 
point. Camp was pitched on the bank 
of a beautiful little river at the foot of a 
towering cliff, one evening, with much 
satisfaction, for our travels were over for 
atime. We could now rest, hunt and 
explore until tired of the mountains. 

“Game was plentiful, but we killed 
only enough for camp We had 
seen bighorns on the rocks, frequently, 
but had killed none, for we had failed to 
discover through our glasses any rams 
of unusual size. However, one of the 
Mexicans came in one day, reporting a 
large band presided over by a ram with 
a wonderful head, on a mountain be- 
hind the canyon wall that lifted itself 
high above our camp—in fact, the wall 
that we passed this morning. 

“My friend—Allen, I'll call him—and 
I started the following day to have a look 
for the big ram. The climbing even 
from the camp was so hard that we 
started on foot, and as we did not expect 
to return the same day, we each carried a 
blanket and a few provisions. Indeed, 
half the day was gone when we finally, 
by a roundabout way, reached the top of 
the cliff. Then we could look down on 
our camp, over a thousand feet below 
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us, and could probably have tossed a 
stone into it. 

‘Phe mountain on which our Mexican 
had seen the bighorn was really a con- 
tinuation or higher peak of the moun- 
tain we were then upon. It towered 
high above timber-line, a great mass of 
rocks, cut and seamed with gulches and 
canyons, the very place for mountain 
sheep. .\ little stream trickled through 
the timber near by, and we camped there 
for the night. 

“The sun was setting as we finished 
our luncheon and sat down near the edge 
of the cliff to admire the view. Allen, 
who was continually poking around 
among the stones, noticed that the solid 
rock at our feet was somewhat worn, as 
if a trail led to the cliff. Low bushes 
hid the edge, and approaching darkness 
prevented an examination. Soon after, 
we were wrapped in our blankets ready 
for sleep. 

“Mountain climbing is good for the 
nerves, and my fatigue was of a natural 
and healthful kind. © Unconsciousness 
came gradually and peacefully. The 
last faint rustle of a bough overhead, as 
it moved in the evening breeze, seemed 
almost to mingle with the early morning 
chatier of a pine-squirrel, as he hustled 
about for breakfast. lor several minutes 
I lay quietly on the couch of boughs, 
my face toward the east, looking off 
over miles of mountain-tops, now gradu- 
ally growing clearer as the sun neared 
its rising. Allen stirred, then sat vp. 
stretching himself in a lazy way. 

“As the sun appeared above the dis- 
tant mountain, we arose, for a hard day 
was before us. An exclamation from 
my comparion caused me to turn, and 
there, a few yards from our camp, stood 
an Indian, in appearance the most strik- 
ing that I have ever seen. We were be- 
iween him and the sun, and the light 
showed him to good advantage. The 
first impression was one of pleasure, such 
as is given by the lithe, sinuous tiger in 
all its pride of muscular power. The 
trained athelete possesses a bearing pe- 
culiar to himself and the puma, the lion 
and the tiger—unconscious grace, recog- 
nized by all. This Indian possessed it 
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in the full. He stood there in the morn- 
ing light in perfect voung manhood. 

“He was about five feet, ten inches in 
height, with such a breadth of shoulders 
that his body and legs appeared slender, 
until noticed separately, when their de- 
velopment was remarkable. The long, 
naked arms showed the muscles bunched 
and knotted, as if in climbing among the 
rocks, his hands were used as much as 
his feet and gained in strength accord- 
ingly. His black hair was gathered 
and tied behind his head, and his face 
was full and round, the expression one 
of curiosity rather than surprise. but 
his dress attracted my attention particu- 
larly. Naked to the waist, he wore about 
the loins a garment woven from fibres; 
his feet were covered with coarsely 
woven sandals, instead of moccasins; 
his legs below the knees were encased in 
woven leggings. In his hand he carried 
a short bow, while a few arrows hung 
across his breast. 

“This was all noticed in a few seconds. 
My companion, who knew a little of the 
different Indian languages, spoke to our 
visitor and learned that he lived near by 
and was just starting up the mountain 
to hunt bighorn sheep. Allen made hiin 
understand that we would like to have 
him go with us. He grunted his ap- 
proval, at the same time squatting on the 
ground, where he waited until we were 
ready to start. Then our new friend 
took the lead toward the mountain. 

“Just before disappearing over a rise 
of ground a hundred vards from camp, 
the Indian turned and looked back, wav- 
ing his hand. Hastily turning, | was 
greatly surprised to see, standing on the 
edge of the cliff, an Indian woman with 
a baby in her arms. She held the child 
up for an instant with a little flourish. 
Then the Indian, without looking at us, 
again started, we following. 

“Emerging from the timber, we could 
see by the aid of our glasses several big 
horns scattered about on the rocks far 
up the mountain. Our guide—for he 
had assumed that capacity—seemed to 
know just how to hunt without taking 
any observation. He now strung his 
bow, and the string of sinew twanged at 


the touch, so great was the tension. 
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Drawing one of his arrows, he carried it 
in his hand. | noticed that the shaft 
was straight and beautifully feathered, 
while the point, small and perfect in 
form, was made from some stone almost 
transparent. 

“For two hours or more we followed 
our guide, and were surprised to see that 
he led over the route that we laid out for 
ourselves. The ease with which he 
climbed the rocks was marvelous. When 
a height of fully two thousand feet above 
the timber had been reached, we began 
circling toward the side of the mountain 
that was occupied by the sheep. Cau- 
tiously he led the way, peering over 
every rock before exposing himself. 

“Cmnece, when reaching an overhanging 
ledge, he paused for several seconds, in- 
tently looking toward the other side of 
the canyon, then to the right, up the 
mountain, as if searching for a suitable 
place around the gulch. = Allen and | 
cautiously approached him and looked 
over. The depth was not great, prob- 
ably eighty or ninety feet, but the walls 
were jagged and almost perpendicular. 
On a bench on the farther side, one hun- 
dred vards away and below our level, lay 
an immense ram, with the most magnifi- 
cent horns | had ever seen. 

“The range was so easy that I wanted 
to shoot at once, but the Indian had al- 
ready begun to climb the rocks at the 
head of the gulch, evidently intending to 
come down on the game at very close 
range. We decided to watch the hunt 
and take the chances of a running shot 
should the Indian fail—and [| hoped that 
he would, for | wanted those horns my- 
self. 

“The hunter disappeared from sight 
behind the rocks, and for half an hour we 
lay on the ledge, watching the ram as he 
dozed in the sun. Finally, the Indian 
appeared on the steep mountain-side 
above, stealthily creeping and crawling, 
until a rock was reached not more than 
twenty vards from his quarry. Then, 
rising to his knees, he fitted an arrow to 
the string. As he drew it back | watch- 


could see 


ed him through the glass. | 
the muscles of his right arm roll vp into 
bunches as the 
increased. 


strain from the stiff bow 
The left arm quivered for an 
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instant under the tension, then was rigid. 
As the feathers touched his cheek, the 
arrow was released, and the twang of the 
string, mingled with the swish of the 
shaft, came across the gulch. The great 
ram sprang to his feet and fell back life- 
less, the arrow through its neck. 

“The hunter bounded toward the big- 
horn, at the same time sending out a 
shout oi triumph that was startling in its 
volume and shrillness. The effect of the 
cry was electrical. Far up the steep in- 
cline that towered above the bold hunter, 
several bighorns had been lying among 
the rocks. They were up and away with 
a suddenness that made a shot impos- 
sible. As they ran, several stones were 
loosened by their feet, and these came 
rattling down toward the gulch. 

“The Indian, as he reached the ram, 
stocd for an instant looking toward the 
fleeing sheep. One stone, hardly so 
large as a man’s fist, came bounding 
toward him, increasing in speed as it ap- 
proached, sometimes scarcely touching 
the rocks for half a hundred feet. With 
almost the velocity of a bullet, it whirled 
over the last bench above the gulch. 
Aithough the hunter stood with upturn- 
ed face, he could not see the stone until 
too late. It struck him full in the fore- 
head and he dropped beside the ram, one 
as lifeless as the other. 

“Horrified, we hurried around to the 
rock on which the hunter lay. He had 
not stirred. The stone had crushed his 
forehead. 

“Now, the question was what to do 
with the body. We would have buried 
it among the rocks, had it not been for 
the recollection of the young Indian 
woman with the child in her arms. — Al- 
though the task seemed almost impossi- 
ble, we undertook to carry the body back 
to camp, thinking that the woman would 
be on the watch for the return of her 
brave. Hour after hour we labored, and 
finally, with our sorrowful burden, we 
came in sight of the cliff. We had 
scarcely lain it on our bed of boughs, 
when the woman appeared, coming from 
the bushes. 

“She gave just one little cry as she 
rushed forward; then sat down by the 
side of the hunter, her knees drawn up 
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and her face bowed down. She uttered 
no sound, but seemed filled with despair. 

“Texhausted from our exertions, we 
sat down a few yards away, leaving her 
alone with her grief. lor a savage, as 
we took her to be, she was richly dressed. 
About the shoulders was a shawl-like 
garment of feather work. She wore a 
skirt of the same material, reaching to 
the knees. Her leggings were of fibre, 
closely woven, as were her sandals. 

“The sun was sinking low, but still she 
did not move. -\llen approached, touch- 
ed her on the shoulder and spoke to her. 
She arose and walked through the low 
bushes where the trail led to the cliff. 
Allen sprang forward, thinking that she 
was about to leap into the canyon; but 
she walked along the edge and disap- 
peared behind the rock. following, we 
found that a crevice in the face of the 
cliff afforded a safe foothold, broadening 
until it was ten or twelve feet wide. Here 
a wall had been built to connect with the 
overhanging rock: thus forming a dwell- 
ing—the one | pointed out this morning. 

“We found the woman sitting on a mat 
in one corner of the room, with the child 
in herarms. She motioned back toward 
our camp, then at the floor. Surmising 
what she meant, we went and brought 
the body of the Indian. Then the wom 
an made motions on the floor with a 
knife as if she would have us dig. With 
my hunting-hatchet | chopped out a shal- 
low grave in the hard clay and we laid 
the hunter in it, his bow and arrows be- 
side him. The woman laid a light, fine- 
ly-woven fibre-work mat over the body; 
then we found some broad slabs of stone 
and laid them smoothly across the grave. 
The woman spread the loose clay over 
the stones and floor. 

“Through it all, she had been down- 
cast and sorrowful. Now she gathered 
the babe to her breast and started for 
the ground above. We followed. At 
our little camp, Allen spoke to her, point- 
ing to food. She did not pause, but went 
on with bowed head, disappearing in the 
gloomy shadows of the timber. ‘Gone 
to her people,’ \llen said. 

“The sun had long set, so we hastily 
prepared our supper. Then, with minds 
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heavy with gloom and bodies worn out 
with hard work, we sought our blankets. 

“When I awoke, the sun was just rising 
above the horizon; Allen had the fire 
going and breakfast under way. 

“Come; roll out, old fellow, he call- 
ed, cheerily, ‘we must be up the moun- 
tain early to get ahead of the sheep.’ 

“"What! You don’t mean to hunt 
again to-day?’ | replied, aghast, at the 
same time rising. 

“"Why, what's the matter? he said, 
noticing my startled appearance. ‘Aren't 
you awake yet?’ 

“*Awake! = It’s vou that are asleep. 
See here.’ And, followed by my won- 
dering friend, I led the way through th« 
low bushes to the edge of the cliff, where 
the crevice led along its f The 
crevice broadened, and a few vards ahead 
| saw a wall built of stone. 

“'There. If you think I’m asleep, 
what do you call that? | exclaimed. 

“Why, that’s a cliff-dwelling. How 
in the world did you know how to find 
it?’ 

“Paying no attention to his surprise, 
but now wondering as much as he, | 
went on to the entrance and stepped in. 
There was only one room, and the floor 
was covered with the dust of many vears. 
Around the sides of the room were vari- 
ous pieces of pottery, profusely 
orated, while in one corner | kicked out 
of the dust the remains of a mat made 
from woven fibres. 

“Going to the middle of the floor, | 
brushed the dust and loose clay away 
with my foot, striking the slabs I felt cer- 
tain were there. My friend looked on in 
amazement, while I carefully lifted them 
away, exposing, as | expected, a mat that 
covered the bones of a Cliff-Dweller. 
Drawing this away, the skull was ex- 
posed, showing the frontal bone, broken 
and deeply indented. Iv the side of the 
bones were a short, stout bow and a few 
arrows. 

“My companion stood leaning against 
the doorway, without a word. I went 
to the window, leaned out and tried to 
think. Looking down into the valley, 
many ,hundred feet below, where the sun 
had not vet penetrated, I saw the smoke 
from the morning camp-fire of the Mexi- 
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cans, lazily rising through the fir trees. 
The men and horses moved about like 
little flat objects without height, while 
the tent appeared like a piece of paper 
laid on the grass. ‘Farther away and 
stranger than the Indian hunter and the 
big ram,’ I thought. 

**Well, Allen, I finally said, turning 
to my companion, ‘my interest in the 


hunt has gone. Let’s go back to the 
valley. 
“He had now recovered his usual 


spirits, and tried to laugh away my 
gloom. We went back to camp, where 
preparations for breakfast were resumed. 
After that meal, with an extra cup of the 
kind of coffee we make in camp, I felt 
more earthly, but hardly equal to a hunt 
for bighorns. \llen finally agreed to 
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GENERATION ago the roman- 
tic region now famous among 
leading American pleasure re- 

sorts was familiar alone to anglers who 
esteemed its plentitude of gamey black 
bass, voracious pickerel and storied mus 
callonge as well worth the tedious jour- 
ney from the cities. In the interim its m) 
riad isles have become peopled with a 
great population of permanent summer 
residents, coming from all parts of the 
United States and Canada, who have 
built almost countless structures along 
its shores and upon its rocky crags, rang- 
ing in value from the unpretentious cot- 
tage, costing a few hundreds of dollars, 
to splendid villas which, with their lawns, 
docks, boathouses and attendant steam 
yachts, represent fortunes. 

No modern resort elsewhere has de- 
veloped as rapidly and with such pleas- 
ing promise for still greater things. The 
group of the Thousand Islands which 
fills the broad outlet of Lake Ontario, di- 
viding its clear, deep waters into many 
channels, includes in truth something 


return to the valley. On the way down 
[ told him how I knew of the dwelling 
on the cliff. After my tale, he agreed 
that hunting would lack sadly in interest 
for a day or two. 

‘Though I pass over this road once or 
twice a year, the cliff never loses its at- 
traction. [ fully believe that on that 
night the scenes of many years before 
were re-enacted, and that the happy little 
home of the Cliff-Dwellers was broken 
up in the manner seen by me.” 

Evening had fallen while the story was 
being told, and the cool air came in at 
the open window as we sped over the 
barren, sagebrush plains. My com- 
panion looked dreamily across the waste, 
and I could see that his thoughts were 
far away. 
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more than seventeen hundred islands, the 
largest of which is eighteen miles long, 
s Ss 


while the smallest affords barely foot- 
room for the angler to swing his fly. 


They choke the river between Kingston, 
Canada, and Morristown, N. Y., a dis- 
tance of forty miles. The average width 
of the river is five miles. All along this 
extent, covering a territory of fully two 
hundred square miles, the cottage homes 
of happy islanders peep from the wealth 
of foliage crowning the rocky buttresses 
which have their many fathoms 
deep in the crystal tide. 

‘The major portion of this development 
exists in the section between Clayton, N. 
Y., the terminus of the Rome, Water- 
town and Ogdensburg division of the 
“New York Central” system, and in the 
vicinity of Alexandria Bay, a dozen miles 
below. Nine-tenths of the expenditure 
has been made upon the American side 
of the International boundary line, which 
is drawn through the svstem, dividing 
the islands about equally. Nearly a 
dozen “park” communities are located 
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along the main channels; and every is- 
land, however small, has its appreciabie 
value. The most romantic and secluded 
scenery is found upon the Canadian side 
of the river, affording a strong contrast 
to the artificial attractions which meet 
the eye of the voyager everywhere upon 
the American side. 

Many large hotels, glowing at night 
with electricity and alive with gaiety and 
music all summer, compete for the favor 
of the multitudes who pour through this 
fairyland at this season. The great trunk 
line above-mentioned makes a feature of 
“Island travel” from June to October. 
running splendid vestibuled trains from 
New York and Niagara Falls (via Duf- 
falo) day and night. ‘The Canadian rail- 
ways and steamers down Lake Ontario 
add largely to the influx, and while many 
proceed at once down the rapids, the first 
of which is five hours below, content with 
a passing glimpse of this region, the wise 
tourist stays long enough, at least, to 
make the local tour of the islands, a mat- 
ter of about forty miles, and gains an ac 
quaintance with the inner sanctuary of 
nature which will always remain as the 
most beautiful picture in the gallery of 
his memory. 

To know the Thousand Islands is to 
live among them; to float through their 
myriad channels; to dream under the 
shadows of their groves; to go fishing 
and then, having caught the fish, to 
watch them cook, in the matchless way 
that only an island oarsman can cook 
them. And then, seated vis-a-vis at a 
cosy table with some pleasant com- 
panion, with one cool bottle between and 
assorted condiments in sight, to learn 
how to wean back an appetite such as 
you haven’t known since you were a boy, 
or, madame, a girl, if you please. 

But to have such a dinner, one must 
have fish. Happily, there is no excuse 
for doubt about this item in the plan. 
There is a legal limit to the number of 
bass which you may catch with a single 
rod, but there still remain the big, lively, 
delicious perch that know no legal stand- 
ing. Then there are the pickerel afore 
mentioned. It is the waste, not the want, 


that troubles the angler here. 
There was a time when it seemed that 
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this vast aquarium might, some day, be 


“fished out,” but that vague fear has 
passed like a summer cloud. The an- 


gling grounds of the Thousand Islands 
offer sport as fine as ever it was in the 
primeval days when the Iroquois and the 
Huron were the only sojourners along 
these shores. The law has decreed it 
The law and common sense. Fifteen 
years ago the “Anglers’ Association of 
the St. Lawrence River” was incorpora- 
ted. Its members were not only those 
who habitually come here for rest and 
recreation, but also its most progressive 
and infiuential local element. Presently 
there was a vendetta between this new 
party and the improvident people scatter- 
ed along the American shores, not only 
upon the river but abreast of the great 
spawning beds of Lake Ontario, who had 
long drawn their wasteful nets unhinder- 
ed upon every gravelled beach. Old 
laws, contemptuously forgotten, were in- 
voked. 

The war was carried to Albany, and 
there was a great pulling and push- 
ing of political magnates. The Anglers’ 
Association had its agents everywhere 
and burned the seines of the enemy with 
defiant regularity. Over in Canada, the 
fight gained attention and little by little 
the representatives of the Provincial Dis- 
tricts at Ottawa were moved to assist 
upon their side. Netting was regulated 
but not suppressed. Many joint con- 
ferences were held at Clayton and in 
Canada. Then the Canadians, who had 
long held their islands from private ten- 
ure, placed a large number of their rocky 
gems upon the market, wisely creating 
reservations among those most beautiful. 
Following this good example in the mat- 
ter of conservation, the Anglers’ Asso- 
ciation led in a movement to set apart by 
gradual purchase a chain of reservations 
upon the American side. An appropria- 
tion was made by the State of New York 
for a beginning. 

Under agreement between the two 
governments, all of the Island system is 
now constituted as an_ Internationa) 
Park. Its waters are protected and the 
Thousand Islands now stands for the 
greatest and most attractive angling pre- 
serve upon the continent. To stand up- 
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on my wharf any bright summer morn- 
ing for the past two or three years and 
watch the frolicsome young black bass, 
the home of which, in a family of thirty 
or more, is just under the shadow of the 
boat house, has been a pleasure; for they 
represent a contingent of the millions of 
the coming generation of three and four 
pounders which are destined to meet 
glorious fate at the hands of the anglers 
of vears to come. 

The Anglers’ Association has secured 
from the State hatching plants vast num- 
bers of muscallonge fry, which have been 
placed in the river, and one of these days 
that splendid fish which is the objective 
of many a long day's work in the skiff 
will be far more plentiful than at present. 

‘The organization whose work has thus 
been outlined is entitled to the ereater 
share of the credit for accomplishing the 
results I have related. The members of 
the Legislature of the State of New 
York, coming from the northern coun- 
ties, have also done their duty in the mat- 
ter and the efficient Fisheries, Game and 
Forest Commission, a branch of the 
State government, has co-operated with 
good effect. 


Upon the Canadian side the spirit of 
alliance and joint protection in this mat- 
ter has had for its leader the Hon. 
George Taylor, M. P., of Gananoque. 
When it comes to making common cause 
in the interest of real sport, up that way, 
boundaries count for little. 

The present officers of the Association are: 
Wm. C. Browning, president, 408 Broome St., 
New York; Wm. H. Thompson, secretary, 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y.; H. R. Heath, vice- 


president, 333 Washington Ave., Brooklyn; 


Chas. R. Skinner, second vice-president, Al 
bany, N. Y.; R. P. Grant, treasurer, Clayton, 
a 


ut of fifty every-day people in this 
country, one has been to or past the 
Thousand Islands, and the other forty- 
nine “hope, some time,” to go there. 
They have all heard about it. Its splen- 
dors are not a new story. This is penned 
more particularly for the real lover of 
iature, who cares more for the pliant rod 
than the gun. For him and those he 
brings with him there are dainty skiffs, 
wary fish, pebbly shores and dinners in 
the purple shadows which will give him 
new ideas of life; and the best of it is, 
these blessings may be had as often as it 
may be his good fortune to return. 
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si ELL, Sam, what’s the show 
for a wolf hunt to-mor- 
row?” 


“All right, I reckon. Fall off your 
hoss an’ come in.” 

[ had left town a few days previ- 
ousiy to visit my band of horses ranging 
on Little Prairie Dog, a small creek that 
empties into Bad River, about forty-five 
miles west of Ft. Pierre. Perhaps I had 
better state that it does the emptying 
only on rare occasions, after heavy rains 
or a rapid thaw of snow; for during nine- 
tenths of the year, bad River and all its 


tributary creeks, which drain a_ tract 
neariy as large as the state of Vermont, 
are dry watercourses, with numerous 
waterholes scattered at irregular inter- 
vals along their beds. 

The first thing that attracted my at- 
tention on arriving at the range was the 
carcass of a fine two-year-old filly—the 
top of the bunch, and my own especial 
favorite —horribly mangled and partially 
eaten by wolves. I don’t think I was 
ever more thoroughly enraged. Waiting 
only long enough to catch up a fresh 
saddle horse, I started for Sam Wilson’s 
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cabin. Wilson was a professional wolf 
hunter, and, except a few weeks during 
sheep-shearing season, when he worked 
as a shearer on the neighboring ranches, 
spent his entire time hunting wolves with 
horse and hounds. lle received eight 
dollars for the scalp of each old, and five 
for that of each pup wolf that he secured, 
all the cow-outfits vieing with each other 
in obtaining his services on their re- 
spective ranges. 


the South 


Sam's cabin is located on 
Fork of Bad River, which has its source 
in an isolated patch of Bad Lands that 
are separated by several miles of level 
prairie from the wall of the main South 
Dakota Bad Lands, which are drained 
by the White and Cheyenne rivers. 

We had an unusually large fall of snow 
that winter, 1896-7, and the recent thaw 
had poured a flood of slimy white water 
from the adjacent hills into the South 
Fork. The creek in many places had 
been drifted level full of snow, while the 
water, held in check by these dams, had 
formed long, deep ponds, and frozen 
over in that unusual condition. 

(on arriving at Wilson’s, I found him 
cutting fuel for the night, and received— 
as | knew I would—a hearty welcome. 
We spent the evening smoking and re- 
lating anecdotes of hunting and round- 
up adventures, for Sam was an old-time 
CON boy and had followed that vocation 
for some twenty vears before adopting 
his present calling. The next morning 
we were up at the peep of day, making 
our preparations for the hunt. 

Wilson had a fine pack of dogs, partly 
grey, and partly trail hounds, and as we 
rode off, a little after sunrise, I felt posi- 
tive that before night | should mete out 
vengeance to some of the murderers of 
my pet filly, or at least to some of their 
kind, 

lor nearly two hours we rode along 
without striking a scent, but just as we 
crossed Little Buffalo the trail hounds 
burst into a mighty roar and dashed off 
up the slope with the greyhounds at their 
heels. For several miles we galloped 
slowly along, just keeping the dogs in 
sight, until the greyhounds suddenly 
gave tongue and ran on ahead, leaving 
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their keen-nosed companions far in the 
rear. 

“There he goes!” yelled Sam. “Come 
on!” And digging our spurs into our 
horses’ flanks, we plunged forward at a 
break-neck speed that soon brought us 
alongside the wolf, which was making a 
desperate effort to fight off the hounds 
and beat a hasty retreat at the same time. 

“Don’t shoot! You'll sure hit some of 
the dogs,” cried Wilson. “Get your 
rope down and be ready to throw if I 
miss." 

\ moment later and rawhide 
riata whistled through the air and the 
loop dropped neatly over the wolf's head 
and shoulders. Wilson gave a quick 
jerk on the rope, but it was an instant too 
late, the brute had sprung through the 
noose and was running faster than ever. 
A sharp nip from one of the hounds 
caused him to turn, and as he again re- 
sumed his flight my rope shot out over 
him. Again he attempted to leap 
through the noose, but this time it 
caught him around the body, just in front 
of the hind legs. I gave the lariat two 
quick wisps around the saddle-horn, 
turned my horse and commenced drag- 
ging him backwards, just as Sam's riata 
dropped over the wolf's head and fasten- 
ed securely about its neck. 

“Throw the quirt into your hoss!” 
velled Wilson as he dashed by me in the 
opposite direction. There was a shock 
that nearly threw my horse off his feet, 
and as I looked back I saw the wolf's 
head flying up like a rocket, while his 
body dragged at the end of my rope. 

“Well, we've sure fixed him plenty,” 
remarked Sam. “Now we'll go home 
an’ get dinner, and to-morrow we'll sad- 
dle up a couple of fresh hosses and make 
a circle down in the basin. There’s a big 
black loafer that runs in there. I chased 
him a spell, day before yesterday, but my 
hoss was plaved out and I had to quit. 
But I thought at the time what a blamed 
fine rug his pelt would make.” 

“T hope we may be able to make a rug 
out of it,” said |. “Those black wolves 
are pretty scarce articles in this section, 
are they not?” 

“That’s what they are. 
three since I’ve been in the 


Sam's 


I’ve only seen 
country, 
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though they run with the grays and 
seem just like "em in every way, ‘ceptin’ 
the color. By the way,” continued Sam, 
“the Injuns hereabouts have got a queer 
superstition about that thar wolf. The 
poor ignorant cusses claim that he’s a 
kind of a waukon,—a sort of witch, you 
know. Old White Elk swears that the 
critter come to his tepee the night afore 
the Wounded Knee fight, and told him 
all about it,—talked right out in plain 
Sioux, you know. You couldn't get an 
Injun to hunt that wolf any more ‘an you 
could get him to dig up his father’s 
grave. They're a powerful superstitious 
lot, them Sioux. But,” he added after a 
moment’s silence, “it’s a fact that I never 
knowed a white man to have much fun 
a-hunting that ‘ar blamed loafer. There 
was Ike Johnson; he got a leg broke and 
like to died afore they found him. There 
was Mike Kinney, lost his hoss and sad- 
dle, and never did hear nothing of ‘em 
any more. And,—well, | never did hear 
of anybody having any right good luck, 
or a-getting the wolf. But then, I ain't 
superstitious like them ignorant Sioux; 
and I’m sure a-going to have his pelt 
tacked up on the side of my shanty, some 
of these days, see if I don’t.” 

Having skinned our quarry and hunt- 
ed up the sundered head, we started back 
for the cabin, keeping our horses on that 
slow jog trot that a cowpony falls into so 
naturally. Once the dogs struck a fresh 
trail and the whole pack made a rush in 
the direction of the Bad Lands, but a 
sharp blast on Sam’s horn brought them 
back and they trotted contentedly along 
at our horses’ heels until we arrived at 
the ranch. 

There is nothing like a wolf hunt in 
the cool, bracing winter air to give a man 
an appetite, and the havoc that we 
created among Wilson’s supplies on our 
return to the cabin was something won- 
derful. We spent the remainder of the 
day laying plans for the discomfiture of 
the famous black wolf, and before sunrise 
the next morning were in the saddle and 
off for the South Fork basin. 

It was one of those warm, hazy morn- 
ings that occur so often in this section of 
the West during the winter season. The 
prairie dogs were out in the little dog- 


town near Sam's cabin, and as we rode 
by there were scores of them scampering 
from hole to hole; standing erect at the 
entrance of their burrows or lying flat 
upon their stomachs, with their front feet 
within the entrances, ready to tumble 
down into the depths below at the least 
alarm; barking at us with their queer lit- 
tle chirping bark, and jerking their odd, 
little stubs of tails from side to side as 
they did so. A cOovVe\ of were 
strutting about the town; and one sleepy- 
looking litthe burrowing-owl had come 
up from his subterranean retreat to blink 
knowingly at us as we rode along. Up 
on the divide a smail bunch of antelopes 
were feeding unconcernedly with the 
range-cattle; and away off in the west 
was a splendid mirage of the Bad Lands, 


grouse 


bordering what appeared to be a great 
lake of milk-white water. 

lollowing up the creek we entered the 
basin, and the high, perpendicular walls, 
with their varicolored strata of red, 
white, vellow and blue earth, opened 
away on either side. J°or some time we 
wound about among the strange, irregu- 
lar-shaped buttes and deep, narrow 
ravines, crossing innumerable coyote 
trails and seeing several of the worthless 
creatures, but no wolves. At last Sam 
suddenly reined up his horse and ex- 
claimed: 

“Jest look a’ 
the cake?” 

Lc Oking in the direction he indicated, 
I, too, gave an involuntary start. Right 
in front of ‘us was one of those queer, 
picturesque mounds that bear a striking 
resemblance to an old ruined castle. Its 
formidable-looking towers rose fully two 
hundred feet above the level of the basin, 
and to make the resemblance still more 
complete, a deep, moat-like ravine 
curved around close to the foot of the al- 
most overhanging wall. And _ there, 
away up on the serrated rampart silhou- 
etted against the clear, blue sky, stood 
our long-looked-for game, the ““waukon” 
of the Sioux, the big, black wolf of the 
South Fork Basin. 

He did not appear to be at all alarmed 
at our appearance, but stood calmly eve- 
ing us, until Sam drew his heavy 45- 
caliber Colt’s revolver from its holster 


there! Don't that take 
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and sent a couple of shots whizzing up- 
ward. Then he turned and disappeared 
froni our view. 

“You ride down until you strike a 
crossing, so as to turn him if he makes 
for the creek, and I'll go up around the 
head of the washout with the dogs. He'll 
most likely strike out south, and if he 
does we'll sure get him,” said Sam. 

“All right,” | responded. “Don't wait 
for me if I get behind. 1 can’t possibly 
miss hearing the dogs if once they get on 
his trail.” 

Following Sam's instructions, I gal- 
loped rapidly down the ravine until | 
reached a point where it was crossed by 
a cow-path. The descent was so steep 
that I dared not ride my horse down it, 
so I dismounted and led him across. | 
had searcely gained the saddle again, 
when the bay of the trail hounds an- 
nounced that they were on the track. 

| spurred my horse forward in the di- 
rection of the sound, jumping him across 
several of the narrow crevices that inter- 
sect the basin in all directions, but was at 
last forced to halt one at least 
twenty feet wide by perhaps thirty deep. 
I tried another course, but was quickly 
confronted by a gully larger than the 
other. Finally, after wandering about in 
the labyrinth of ravines for what seemed 
an age, | succeeded in extricating myself 
and was delighted to observe that the 
hounds had doubled back and were now 
coming down the creek only a little way 
to my left. 

| hurried forward to intercept them, 
and was within a few rods of the wolf, 
when he suddenly turned, dashed across 
the creek and up the opposite bank, with 
the whole pack in close pursuit. [ spur- 
red my horse after them, whirling my 
lariat rope above my head as I closed in 
upon them. My horse’s hoofs struck the 
ice,—crash!—down we went, the cold, 
slimy water closing around us, and gur- 
gling in my ears. Unconsciously, I pull- 
ed up on the bridlereins as we went down, 
and before we struck the bottom my 
horse turned completely over backwards. 
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I let go everything and struck out for the 
surface, but the next instant I felt his 
hoofs strike me sharply on the back and 
shoulders and I was again borne down to 
the bottom. I knew that a horse will 
very often trample his rider under him in 
the water, when he is so unfortunate as 
to lose his seat, the animal doubtless 
hoping to save himself by that means, 
just as a drowning man will clutch at 
straws. I also knew that a blow on my 
head from his iron-shed hoof would ren- 
der me unconscious and lead to certain 
death, so | ducked down and dug my 
hands into the slimy mud at the bottom. 
The ruse was successful; the horse rose 
above me and I could hear him splashing 
about in the water overhead as he strug- 
gled to gain a foothold on the icy bank. 
But now a terrible sense of suffocation 
was coming over me; there were horrible 
ringing noises in my ears and bright 
sparks were flashing before my eyes. | 
feared to let go my hold in the mud lest I 
should be struck senseless by my horse’s 
hoofs, but I knew that I must quickly 
drown where | was. At last, in sheer 
desperation, | withdrew my hands and 
to the surface. Great Heavens! 
What a relief that first breath of air gave 
me! And how thankful I was to hear 
the horse scrambling up the bank, and 
Sam's shout, “Hold up your arm, boy.” 


rose 


My eves were so covered with mud 
that it was impossible for me to see any- 
thing, but I raised my right arm and beat 
the water vigorously with my left to keep 
myself afloat. Another moment and I 
felt the noose of my friend’s riata tighten 
about my elbow and I was drawn quickly 
to the edge and up the bank. 

“Well, you are a pretty-looking ob- 
ject,” remarked Sam. “I’ve drug a 
good many things outer the creek afore, 
but I never did seed anything that looked 
quite as tough as you do right now.” 

“Sam,” said I, as I dug the viscous 
white mud out of my ears and eyes, “vou 
can hunt that black wolf all you're amind 
to, but I’m done.” 
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How fast they bit—those mountain trout! 
I stood last night, and pulled them out 
Hand over hand! At such a rate 

The speckled beauties sought their fate, 
My senses I was fain to doubt. 


I recked of naught, within—without— 

Saving my sport—though all about 

Mosquitoes swarmed. I learned too late 
How fast they bit! 


To-day, my friends derisive shout, 
My sweetheart makes a pretty pout, 
My mother cries, “My, what a state! 
You must have used yourself for bait. 
For flying fish—nor cared a groat 
How fast they bit!” 
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—HENRIETTA R. 


A FOUR POUND BLACK BASS, THOUSAND ISLANDS 
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JAMES MONTAGUE 


T was six o'clock of a beautiful Sep 
tember morning, a little warm, 
perhaps, for shooting but, barring 

that, superb. All were in the highest 
spirits, even the dogs—which were not 


or noe 
SO IQ. 
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Half the previous night had been spent 
in preparation, and as a consequence, 
every conceivable spot in the dayton was 
utilized as cold storage; for you will re- 
member it was watermelon, grape and fig 
season in the Old Dominion, with home- 
made wine and cake always acceptable. 
Perhaps one black sheep had something 
stronger, but it wasn't in evidence. 

It may seem early in the season for 
hunting, but if vou would kill the sum- 
mer duck, it must be in this month or not 
at all. Hence, our ambitions running 10 
this line, our trip. 

‘There were four in the party, the most 
conspicuous among whom was a preach- 
er. A typical, dry, Methodist country 
preacher. The same that many vears 
before had presented my mother with a 
switch, when I misbehaved in the 
churchyard, and has since expressed his 
desire to officiate personally. One that 
has been, “in his day,” a mighty hunter 
and a great marksman, but who has since 
“shouldered his gun for God.” =A mem- 
ber of one of the first families of Vir- 
ginia, so he says, and a model man—so 
the good sisters say; however, he is in 
for it now, on a gunning expedition with 
three of the worldly type; a lawyer, an 
editor, and a black sheep. 

After a little more than the usual hub- 
bub that precedes such a trip, amid the 
howling of dogs and good wishes of our 
friends, we pulled out of the barnyard on 
our way tothe pond. Behind two spirit- 
ed horses, with nothing (except, perhaps, 
the minister) to mar the congenial com- 
pany, we had a most enjoyable drive. 

All contributed yarns, the minister in- 
cluded; and strange to say, that worthy’s 
were strikingly unministerial. Perhaps 
he judged “when in Rome, do as Ro- 
mans do” the best policy; but had he 
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practiced any further, he would have had 
to do long penance before aspiring again 
to the saintly kingdom. 

We arrived at our destination a hilar- 
ious party, some laughing, and the law- 
yer giving voice to that familiar air, 
“There’s sunshine in my soul.” 

“Hello, Cyrus! Boats all 
shouted the editor. 

“Yes, indeed, boss, and ducks in ‘bun- 
dance,” was the old negro’s assuring re- 
ply. “And, Lord bless my soul, if there 
ain't Mr. Dunaway! Who'd ‘er thought 
he’d come gunning with folks like you?” 

It was more the wonder why we would 
go gunning with folks like him; and it 
would be well to explain that my enter- 
prising mother was the direct 
using remarkable foresight in asking him 
before our permission was obtained. The 
parsen thus alluded to said nothing, but 
looked daggers. It was evident he felt 
somewhat out of his element. 

Leaving the team well provided for, 
we manned the boats: the editor and par- 
son occupying one, the lawyer and my- 
self the other. We soon found excuse 
for separating, leaving the divine in sole 
care of the editor—a very enviable 
charge. 

\s soon as we were out of sight, we 
began a lively bombardment of the air, 
and to our great amusement soon saw 
the others paddling like mad to be on 
the scene of what they thought a duck 
slaughter. I will never forget Mr. Dun- 
away's expression when he found it was 
a joke: with the perspiration streaming 
down his face from the exertion, wearing 
a most disgusted look, he presented a 
picture. I could swear he was inwardiy, 
—well, talking out of church. 

We left them again, this time for good, 
and paddled leisurely toward the head of 
the pond, where it was supposed we 
would begin a bombardment in earnest. 

from a broad cove, the channel 
gradually narrowed as we proceeded, un- 
til it was just wide enough for our boat 
to pass. The place was overrun with 
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water lillies, and wild celery was in abun- 
dance. Il have never seen a better site 
for duck shooting than this place pre- 
sented. On either side of us stretched a 
vast marsh, with natural blinds by the 
score, and in one of these we secreted 
ourselves and the boat, and began the 
irksome task of waiting. 

“Where are all the ducks?” was the 
natural question, after we had waited in 
anxious expectancy for more than an 
hour. Not a feather of their gaudy 
plumage had we seen during the day. 
No sound but the unearthly “squark” of 
an occasional marsh-hen and the distant 
barking of a dog came to disturb oul 
peaceful reverie. 

Neither of us, I am loath to say, was 
burdened with an over amount of indus- 
try, and according to the lawyer, this was 
the best place anyway, so here we stayed. 

“Too much preparation and too much 
sanctifiéation,” sighed my companion, as 
he settled himself. ‘Too much prepara- 
tion is certain disaster to a hunting trip,” 
he went on, “and as to our sanctimonious 
friend, he would prove disastrous to any- 
thing. I appreciate vour mother’s ef- 
forts, Jim, but | am afraid she chose the 
wrong representative.” 

I sighed and thought the same thing, 
but you know how mothers are who have 
black sheep in their flocks. 

It was half-past two when we finally 
decided there would be no evening’s 
flight, and pulled out of our little sum- 
mer-house, swearing we would never 
again honor this deceptive place with our 
presence. But we were to have sport, 
even more than we anticipated; and this 
is how it was: 

We were drifting slowly down the 
cove, cursing our luck and things in gen- 
eral, when I perceived a long way down 
the pond what appeared to be an un- 
broken line of ducks extending from 
horizon to horizon. Calling the lawyer's 
attention to the fact, we put might to our 
paddles and bore down upon them at a 
rapid pace. As we neared them we dis- 
covered they were flying sufficiently low 
to be in range, just skimming the tree 
tops, and they appeared to be settling in 
a field just bevond the woods bordering 
the cove. They couldn't be ducks we 
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argued, and we concluded they were 
doves. And doves they were, myriads 
of them. 

We quickly ran the boat ashore and 
hurried up through the undergrowth and 
trees to the opening where they appeared 
to be settling. On emerging we found 
ourselves on the edge of a freshly-plowed 
field, which seemed to be literally cover- 
ed with birds. When the first gun spoke 
they appeared to rise from everywhere 
and fly in all directions. At first it so 
bewildered me that I couldn't tell for my 
life where to shoot to the best advantage, 
and when I did begin | shot wild and at 
random, firing at birds out of range 
while others were passing me so close | 
could almost feel the wind from. their 
wings. This harum-scarum shooting 
lasted about twenty minutes, and in that 
time | had consumed fifty-seven shells 
and had killed but nineteen birds. 

They had gotten rather wild now, and 
the shooting was slower, and after bor- 
rowing a few shells from my friend we 
separated, he taking a fence corner as a 
blind, while | chose the shade of a large 
persimmon tree standing directly in their 
flight. 

I was cooler now and shooting much 
more steadily, and when on my way over 
| “jumped” a flock of about thirty, which 
bunched well when they rose, I suc- 
ceeded in stopping six with my first and 
two with my second barrel. This 
brought my bag up considerably, but | 
couldn't expect to rival the lawyer, who 
had shot from the first with remarkable 
accuracy, 

A fresh wind was blowing just behind 
them, now that they had settled down to 
steady flight: and that, combined with 
their naturally strong flying qualities, 
made them anything but an easy mark. 
[ would watch eagerly through the 
branches until I saw one branch off my 
way; then, when I considered him in 
range, | would step out, and Oh! what a 
move he would get on, and more than 
half the time he would be allowed to pass 
with only a “narrow escape.” 

Some sentimental people claim that 
dove shooting is cruel; that they were 
not put here to be killed as game birds. 
“JT don’t shoot doves,” I once heard a 
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man remark, after being asked why he 
didn’t shoot at a pair that offered him a 
beautiful mark. “I couldn't kill a dove 
with a clear conscience.” 

I seriously doubt whether he could kill 
one anyway, conscience barred. It is 
cruel, of course, as all shooting is to a de- 
gree, but they have a much better chance 
for their lives than a great many others 
that sentimental people do kill. They 
are beautiful flyers, and are not to be 
despised for the table; what more 1s to be 
desired = 

It was still early in the day, when | 
was compelled to shoulder an empty 
gun, but a full game bag, and give up the 
sport, grumbling at my luck in not hav- 
ing brought more shells. I sat in the 
shade at a distance and watched my 
friend, who was still to all appearances 
well supplied. I couldn't muster nerve 
to again ask him for a loan, so I just sat 
and watched and said things. It was ex- 
tremely interesting to see how, when a 
bird swooped over his blind, he would 
quickly rise, his gun go automatically to 
his shoulder, a flash of fire from the 
muzzle; the bird would collapse, and 
then the report of the nitro would float 
through the air. 

| heard several other reports, too, that 
came from a long way off. 1 judged who 
they were from, and thought when the 
bags were compared they would be 
classed with the sentimental group. 

We were seated under a large oak 
tree, near where the team stood quietly 
eating. Our boat lay at her mooring. 
The number forty-two had been reached 
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in the sum total of the day’s kill, which 
relieved me of all | had, but the lawyer's 
pockets still bulged; he at least had made 
a good showing. We found it a pleasant 
task, counting these plump little birds; 
and now that the day’s sport was over we 
were satisfied, and | wasn’t sorry when 
one hundred and nine and all was reach- 
ed; we had enough. 

Twilight had settled, and the frogs and 
katvdids had begun their nightly ser- 
enade, before the editor and parson put 
in their weary appearance. They rested 
on their oars just out from the wharf, and 
lifting the same duck in the air six differ- 
ent times, informed us that was only a 
sample of their kill. 

We silently took it all in, and express- 
ed our satisfaction that they had met 
with such good luck. 

“You are blank hypocrites, both of 
you,” says the editor, pulling up to the 
wharf. “You know we only killed one 
duck and you thought you would make 
us feel bad, but you didn’t, for that is 
more than you can show.” 

“Yes, you're right, we didn’t kill a 
duck,” sighed my companion, sorrow- 
fully; “though vou couldn't expect us to 
rival you under the circumstances.” 

We have never to this day ascertained 
who killed that one duck. ‘They insisted 
they both had a hand in it, but I am in- 
clined to think the editor was the lucky 
man. They were not as enthusiastic 
over our bag as they might have been, 
but I was right in the supposition that 
they would be of the sentimental group. 








THE MOON LOVE 


*Twas a cloudless, fairy-like summer night, 
And the fair moon floated above, 

While a happy brook with his face alight, 
Sang her song of love. 


There went a murmur of joy mong the trees, 
1 And the tall reeds drowsily stirred, 
Soft strains from the harp of the evening 
breeze 
Came forth as the song was heard. 


His song to a whispering note he hushed 
When the alders hid him a space, 

Then wild and free the melody gushed 
At sight of the fair moon's face. 


He sang to the mournful strains of the wind 
That came from the pine trees tall; 

He sang every word that love might find, 
But the moon would not list to his call. 


No warmth of love in her steadfast gleam, 
Complacent her haughty look, 
For the moon has a lover in many a stream 
But. “There's only one moon for the 
brook ‘a 


—Wwsa. P. McKENz1! 
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NE of the most typical features of 
tropical scenery is the man- 
grove swamp. It is always 

found on the coast, and consists of black 
mud and pools of stagnant water, the en- 
tire surface being thickly overgrown 
with mangrove trees, the trunks of which 
are perched high up at the apex formed 
by the juncture with the roots, the latter 
descending into the black slime and 
water, giving the appearance of a vast 
drove of great black spiders. 

The foliage of the mangrove tree is 
thick and dark, and the gloom of the 
deeper recesses of the swamp is never 
pierced by the vertical noonday sun. 
From the surface, a perpetual stench 
arises, and through the thick foliage of 
the trees fever-laden vapors percolate. 

()ver the surface of the slimy black 
mud, around the snake-like roots, mil- 
lions of black, hairy crabs crawl lazily 
about, when undisturbed. It is not of- 
ten that these gloomy recesses are pene- 
trated, however, and the crabs are left in 
undisputed possession of the fever-breed- 
ing inferno. 

Like all places difficult of access, the 
mangrove swamp a curious 
charm. During our exploring trips in 
Jamaica, along the shore of the Carib- 
bean, in quest of wild pigeons, we often 
passed or skirted a large swamp which 
we at last determined to enter by means 
of a small boat. This boat was simply a 
native dugout, made from the trunk of 
the cotton tree, and, with two persons, 
drew but about three inches of water. 

\We set out early in the morning and at 
sunrise were at the edge of the swamp, 
where we found two black men who had 
brought the dugout from the shore. No 
amount of money, not all the “quatties” 
on the island, would have induced them 
to enter the swamp. 

“Oh, Lard, Lard, de Buckra man 
guan in de black swamp! He _ nebber 
come back; he tak’ de fever an’ die, los’ 
‘mong de snakes roots! Oh Lard, Oh 
Lard,” they kept saying, as we stepped 
into the boat with our guns and a canvas 
bag containing some provisions. 
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A shallow creek of dark water led into 
the swamp, and, poling the dugout 
slowly along, we were soon enveloped in 
the eternal shade. Above our heads 
were the tree-trunks, and all around us 
a forest of black, slimy roots, looking 
like so many hairy legs. What a curious 
provision of nature that these uncanny 
things should suck up from the foul 
depths the nourishment for rich, thick 
green foliage above! 

All around us, over the slimy mud, 
myriads of crabs scurried about. These 
were the only living things, beside our- 
selves, in the depths of the morass. Not 
the note of a bird or the chirp of an in- 
sect was heard; and we saw no reptiles, 
not even a lizard. The creek narrowed 
after we were well inside the 
swamp, and then widened into a series of 
pools, that spread over a great area and 
were connected with another by 
shallow canals of black water. 

The heavy air, laden’ with foul 
smells, became less noticeable as we be- 
came more accustomed to it. Thread- 
ing the shallow canals, we entered pool 
after pool. There was no variation to 
the scenery. Nota ray of sunshine pene- 
trated the gloom, which was like deep 
twilight. 

Becoming wearied with poling the dug- 
out, we lighted our pipes, then ate some 
of the luncheon, and then smoked again. 
But we found that our enthusiasm, at 
first very great, was now fast waning. 
Without feeling any distress, we were 
uncomfortable. We were conscious of 
feeling as gloomy as the shades about us. 
It seemed that the deep shadow was clos- 
ing around us in an embrace which 
would smother us. 

We turned the dugout and began to 
thread the canals, passing from pool to 
pool, thinking to make our way out of 
the swamp as quickly as possible. We 
must have been going a long time before 
we realized that we should have been out 
of the swamp long ago if—if we were not 
lost! 

That thought came to us simulta- 
neously, and we gazed at each other. 


once 


one 
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We remembered the words of the black 
men. 

Again we started to navigate another 
canal, and then another, entering pool 
after pool. We could not judge of how 
the time was passing; but at length the 
shade deepened. It became more dense, 
then grey, then black. Night had over- 
taken us. The noxious gases became 
more sickening. We tried to light our 
pipes for company, but the matches 
would not ignite. 

In the impenetrable blackness we 
could no longer see to propel the boat. 
We tried to talk, but conversation was a 
burden. So we sat motionless. We 
were fully conscious, but how long 
should we remain so when we now felt a 
drowsiness stealing over us? The time 
dragged slowly along. With the drowsi- 
ness, pains, dull and heavy, were felt in 
the backs of our heads. 

It was the advance symptom of the 
coming fever. The invisible octopus of 
the swamp had laid its tentacles upon us. 


We made an effort to look at each 
other. Why had we thus started up 
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Not even the rustle of 
broke the grave-like 


simultaneously ? 
a leaf above us 
silence. 

We both saw, feebly at first, but saw 

the darkness getting grey again. An- 
other day was breaking, out in the pure 
air which surrounded this lurking-place 
of death. Feebly we once more began 
to thread the canals, while the grey was 
succeeded by the twilight gloom. Then, 
ahead of us, the thick foliage drooped to 
the surface of the water. We looked at 
each other and each read on the other's 
face a forlorn hope. Did the foliage in 
our path mean that we had gone deeper 
into the swamp and that there was no 
exit in this direction? 

The pointed prow of the dugout pene- 
trated the foliage; and the glorious sun- 
light broke through upon us. We push- 
ed forward and found ourselves again in 
the creek. 

Qn the bank before us sat the black 
men. <All night they had watched by 
the swamp. 

“Oh Gard; tank Heben de Buckra 


sabed. We tink he dead fo’ true.” 
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Devil's LAKE 
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“ HE subject under discussion was 
an outing; and kinds of recrea- 
tion and places were being cca- 

sidered. Various plans were passed un- 

der review and rejected in their pursuit 
of something different from the expe- 
riences of former years. The young men 
were not seeking a vacation full of social 
functions and fashionable requirements, 
but a genuinely unconventional outing. 

“Have vou ever been on Devil's Lake, 
in North Dakota?” asked West. 

“No; in what part of the State is it?” 
asked lake. 

“My information about the lake is 
not extensive; but it is a body of water 
seventy miles long and twenty miles wide 
in places,” replied West. 

The unusual name and the location of 
the lake aroused Blake’s interest and he 
expressed surprise that there should be 
a body of water of that size in North 
Dakota. 

“Are there any 
lake?” he asked. 

“Sail-boats? Yes. They are said to 
be rather expensive to hire, but I think 
we could stand that part of it. They are 
nearly all flat-bottomed and cat-rigged. 
What do you say to taking a trip on the 
lake, embarking at one end and sailing 
to the other?” 

“That is just the kind of a trip we 
want,” responded Blake. “How soon 
can we get away?” 

“T can get away next week if you can,” 
said West 

“T can be ready,” replied Blake. 

“There is a legend about that lake and 
I was trving to think what it is,” re- 
sumed West. “It runs something like 
this: Long before the advent of the 
white man in North Dakota, the 
Evil Spirit descended into its wa- 
ters and threatened dire calamity 
upon any one so foolhardy as to embark 
upon it. Because of that legend, for 
generations the Indians did not dare to 
venture upon the lake, but to-day it 1s 
bereft of some of its influence; vet, even 


sail-boats on the 
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now, many Indians cannot be induced to 
venture upon it and others will do so 
only in case of absolute necessity.” 

*T have no fear that the Evil Spirit will 
molest me, for we are friends of long 
standing,” responded Blake. “You know 
that the friendship of years is not often 
broken off by a single disregard of 
friendship’s obligations.” 

Both the voung men were experienced 
in the management of a boat. 

A few days later saw them at Odessa, 
a point about two miles from the eastern 
end of the lake. Having secured a cat- 
boat about twenty feet long, the final 
preparations were made for the trip. A 
generous quantity of provisions were put 
on board and what was considered a 
sufficient supply of water was so placed 
as to be secure under all conditions, for 
the water in the lake was alkali and un- 
drinkable. They had yet to learn that 
persons coming from other states to 
North Dakota immediately develop a 
robust appetite. 

The boat they secured was flat bottom 
and without ballast, a condition of af- 
fairs made necessary by the shallow 
waters of the narrows, where the cruise 
began. They soon discovered the sand 
bars and points when the boat became 
fixed immovably upon one of them. At 
the same time the discovery was made 
that the points and bars were very nar- 
row. 

West claimed the credit of that discov- 
ery, although he has as yet never laid 
any claim to distinction on that account. 
When it became apparent that the only 
way to dislodge the boat from its posi- 
tion on the “bar” was to get into the 
water and shove her off, he said to Blake: 

“T'll roll up the legs of my trousers 
and get over the bow and push her off.” 

The trousers legs were duly rolled up 
as far as possible, and then West sprang 
over the bow of the boat into what he 
knew must be shallow water, for the boa 
drew but six inches and was stuck fast. 
But his reasoning was faulty. That he 


- 
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was surprised was clearly indicated by 
his remark after he struck the water, 
when he requested Blake to inform him 
how in the world that boat could get 
stuck on the bottom in water four feet 
deep? The water was muddy but not as 
much so as it was a few minutes later, 
when the boat was once more free to fix 
itself upon another hidden device to try 
men's patience. 

For the next two hours Blake and 
West were most of the time doing what 
Lieutenant Henn in his account of his 
Indian River trip a few vears ago called 
“shirt-tailing.” How many times that 
word occurred to them, and how soulful 
they felt it was as they waded in mud and 
water up to their arms and glancing over 
their shoulders saw the broad expanst 
of the rear portions of their garments 
floating upon the surface of the waters! 

‘| hey at last succeeded in getting the 
boat to the open water of the lake anid 
placed in her what they considered a 
sufficient quantity of ballast. 

In the meanwhile the wind, from a gen- 
tle breeze, had increased to a gale, and 
it became necessary to double-reef the 
sail. Under this sail they ventured out 
upon the open lake. 

The boat heeled fearfully and appear- 
ed to indicate that as the sand bars were 
not at that place near the surface of the 
water it would descend into the depths 
and find them. West acted as helmsman, 
while Blake perched himself on the high- 
er side of the boat and at close intervals 
suggested: “Remember we haven't tried 
this boat before. Better let her come up 
a little.” and finding a deaf ear turned to 
his suggestions, audibly wondered if he 
could swim from that point to the shore. 
It was a sight calculated 
heart good to see the usually quiet and 
dignified Blake holding on to the side of 
the standing room with both hands, his 
face alternately expressing apprehension 
and alarm as he viewed the water so 
nearly coming into the boat and noted 
the satisfied look on the face of his com- 
panion. 

It was some time before he secured 
sufficient confidence in the boat and its 
management to induce him to leave his 
vantage point of safety. He did finally 


to do one’s 
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come down into the boat and, later, re- 
lieved West at the helm and took charge 
of the boat. 

The wind gradually went down, so 
that after they had sailed about eight 
miles it became a calm and the boat float- 
ed helplessly about half a mile from 
shore. They had made no provision for 
anchoring, as they intended to secure the 
boat to the shore at night. They waited 
and whistled and observed all known 
nautical rules to raise the wind, that the 
boat might be wafted to the shore, but 
the wind came not. 

Upon looking over the boat, in search 
of oars with which to row it to land, they 
discovered that she was entirely innocent 
of them. The situation was getting in- 
teresting, for night was coming on and it 
Was necessary to reach the shore if they 
were to have any Various de- 
Vices were suggested as motive power 
and found impracticable: when upon a 
second inspection of the interior of the 
boat two irregularly shaped pieces of 
boards were found. With that primitive 
equipment, they paddled for two mortal 
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hours, for the boat was heavy and the 
sweep of the boards used as_ paddles 
short, being continually urged to put 


forth the best strength and effort by the 
spurs of countless numbers of flying 
ants. In due time a landing was effected 
on the Indian reservation. 

It was at this time that the question of 
water for drinking purposes assumed a 
serious aspect. Only one pimt remained 
of the original supply, the labors of the 
day having caused them to make fre- 
quent requisition upon the limited quan- 
tity they had taken. After the shore was 
reached and the boat securely fastened 
to a rock upon the beach, they consulted 
together as to what to do about securing 
a further supply of water. 

It was finally decided that West should 
take the water jug and begin a search 
for water in the adjacent woods, while 
Blake should collect fuel, build the fire 
and prepare supper. West started off 
on his mission quite hopefully, for, he 
reasoned, even Indians have to drink 
water and therefore he would surely find 
a well or spring somewhere. 
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After leaving the camp he followed 
the shore for about a quarter of a mile 
and then disappeared into the woods. 
Blake then began to collect materials for 
a camp fire and soon had piled upon the 
beach a sufficient quantity. His atten- 
tion was arrested by the presence of a 
large number of enormous frogs in the 
low places along the shore. Visions of 
that delicious dish of frogs’ legs floated 
through his mind and he began at once 
to wage war upon them, In the mean- 
time West continued to go farther and 
farther into the woods, and after walking 
about half a mile through briars and tan- 
gled underbrush, he was rewarded by see- 
ing the root of a le a house. He ype revived, 
for the presence of a house usually indi- 
cates that physical needs can be supplied, 
at least as far as drink is concerned, and 
he considered himself most fortunate in 
stumbling upon this lonely habitation. 
Approaching the dwelling through a 
taneled mass of luxuriant vegetation 
which reached to his shoulders, he made 
the discovery that it was a deserted In- 
dian dwelling. 

It was subsequently learned that many 
of the Indians prefer tent life to living in 
houses during the warm weather, and 
therefore desert their houses early in the 
spring. returning to them late in the 
fall. The general surroundings were not 
reassuring and did not excite eager an- 
ticipation, but of so robust proportions 
and so powerful had his thirst become 
that he made a diligent search for water, 
finding none. Then, the door being 
nailed up, he crawled through a window, 
the sash of which was missing, thinking 
that perhaps his dusky brother kept his 
water supply inside his house. Inside of 
the house he found some snakes, toads 
and lizards and a most muscular odor 
and without further investigation de- 
cided that there was no water there, and 
he did not want any of it if there was. 
Crawling out the same way he entered, 
he followed three trails for considerable 
distances, believing that one of them 
must lead to water, but found none. 

Further exploration discovered three 
more dwellings, deserted and waterless. 
Still he continued his search, until, warn- 
ed by darkness, he returned empty-hand- 
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ed to the boat with a thirst so intensified 
that he was almost ready to drink the 
water of the lake. Upon reflecting, how- 
ever, that it tastes much like a dose of 
Epsom salts and has about the same 
effect, he had the heroism to refrain 
from it. He greeted Blake by saying: 


“Blake; no man accustomed to use 
strong drink, but temporarily without 
funds to secure it, ever looked more 


longingly toward a saloon than | look at 
the water in that lake.” 

“What; didn't you find any water?” 

“No, I didn’t find any place that indi- 
cated even a remote acquaintanceship 
with water. We shall have to cherish 
our thirst and think regretfully of the 
times we have had a chance to drink 
clear cold water and refused to do it.” 

In the meantime Blake had built a 
good fire, and prepared supper by expos- 
ing the limited contents of the larder 
and making that remaining precious pint 
of water into coffee. Blake could make 
good coffee when he took a notion to, 
but when he was sometimes careless the 
coffee he presented for use was some- 
thing liable to make a man sacrifice the 
beauty of language in order that he 
might give his thought greater emphasis. 

But that coffee! The acute disap- 
pointment as portrayed in their faces as 
they tasted that abominable mixture was 
but a slight reflection of their real feel- 
ings. It was liquid, and that fact and 
that alone gave it passport to their 
mouths. It tasted much the same as the 
most nauseating product of the com- 
bined efforts of a physician and druggist 
might taste. West looked at his com- 
panion in amazement. At last he said: 

“Blake; what evil genius inspired you 
to spoil that coffee?” 

Blake stoutly maintained that he had 
exercised the utmost care in its brewing. 
West insisted that could not be so, and 
at last Blake reluctantly confessed that 
he had added some of the lake water to 
increase its volume, thinking that by be- 
ing subjected to heat it would lose some 
of its naturally odious taste. To change 
the subject Blake pointed triumphantly 
to a large pile of frogs which he had 
caught and upon which he proposed to 
perform individual amputations in prep- 
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aration for breakfast—the breakfast they 
never ate. 

Supper being disposed and the 
dishes having been washed,—they ven- 
tured to wash them in the water of the 
lake —and a smudge having been put in 
good working order to keep billions of 
“skeeters” at a respectful distance, they 
disposed themselves upon their backs 
upon the sand and discussed the events 
of the day and how they were to secure 
water in the morning. Thus, with the 
aid of the smudge, coupled with the 
novelty of their position, a quite enjoy- 
able evening was passed. About eleven 
o'clock a breeze came up and they re- 
tired to the boat and were fast 
asleep. 

In the morning 
they had been 


of, 


soon 


they discovered that 
duly inspected the 
night before, but probably — being 
considered harmless were not dis- 
turbed. The sand about the camp fire 
disclosed the footprints of Indians, where 
they had circled about the wayfarers as 
they rested within the protecting area of 
the smudge. blake instinctively passed 
his hand over the top of his head and re- 
marked: 

“What successful Indian fighters we 
would make! Here they have walked all 
around us and we with our eyes wide 
open were unconscious of their presence. 
1 am thankful this is a time of peace.” 

But the question of water thrust itself 
forward. After talking over the matter 
of breakfast, they concluded it was no 
use to try to eat without something to 
drink and therefore they hoisted the sail 
and steered for a house on the opposite 
side of the lake. When about two hundred 
feet from the shore, the boat struck bot- 
tom and Blake waded ashore, jug in 
hand, in quest of water. He quickly re- 
turned and reported no one at home and 
the presence of a well, the water of which 
by its odor put Limburger cheese to 
shame. 

“Why that water smelled so loud that 
I can taste the smell now. Pass me a 
cigar so that I can get that taste out of 
my mouth.” 

They sailed along the shore for a way 
and then visited another house. This 
time West took the jug and marched for- 
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ward toward the unknown. As he ap- 
proached the house he was greeted by a 
dog wearing an expression far from 
angelic. ‘The dog’s great sense of re- 
sponsibility resting upon him, or because 
of his total depravity, caused West to 
guard against any attacks in the rear as 
he approached the hcuse. At the house 
West found an accommodating matron, 
abundance of villainous water and vast 
supplies of good milk. 

lirst he filled himself up with the milk 
and then the jug. Returning to the boat, 
before getting under way again, they ate 
their breakfast and dinner at one sitting 
and in so doing about exhausted their 
supplies. They thought of securing 
something more in the shape of provi- 
sions at the farm house, but concluding 
that they could attend to that later on, 
they resumed their trip up the lake. They 
had proceeded until well out on the lake, 
when the fastening holding the peak 
halyard block to the mast broke, causing 
the peak of the sail to fall. They lower- 
ed the sail and solemnly contemplated 
that twenty-foot mast, the tossing 
waves, and each other. Blake with a 
seriousness born of resolution looked at 
his companion and said: 

“West: I feel sorry for you.” 


“You do? Why do you feel more 
sorry for me than for yourself?” he 
asked, 


“Because vou will have to climb that 
mast and repair that thing, for it is an 
utter impossibility for me to get up 
there.” 

“How’s that?” said West. “You are 
lighter than I am and your legs are more 
slender, better fitting you for climbing.” 

“Yes, | am lighter in another way, too, 
when I get a short distance from the 
surface, and could never do anything up 
there,” replied Blake. 

West, making a virtue of apparent ne- 
cessitvy, made ready and climbed the 
mast, with ropes dangling from his arms, 
while his companion sat in the rear end 
of the boat, speaking encouraging words 
and making a sketch of him as he dis- 
played his agility and gracefulness while 
clinging to that well-greased pole. 

At last, by a deal of hard climbing, 
West reached the place of difficulty and 
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having made the necessary repairs, slid 
down the mast with such velocity that it 
appeared to be an established fact that 
further repairs would be in order—this 
time to an important part of West's an- 
atomy. Slowly rising, he passed his 
hands over the place of contact, and hav- 
ing assured himself that all was well, an- 
nounced to Blake that the next trip aloft 
would probably be made by a gentleman 
by the name of Blake. 

The wind continued to grow lighter 
and more variable, blowing from every- 
where a little and nowhere in particular. 
Attempting to steer was out of the ques- 
tion, and they therefore abandoned the 
helm, and lying at full length upon the 
deck of the boat, waited, like Micawber, 
for “something to turn up.” 

While thus waiting, they attempted to 
find some good reason why the Indian 
name for the lake had been displaced by 
one that is totally devoid of beauty and 
suggestive of only the disagreeable. 
Blake remarked that in his judgment the 
name Minnewaukan was far preferable 
to Devil's Lake. 

“There is a natural beauty about an 
Indian name as applied to lakes, rivers, 
mountains and plains, and, while disas- 
sociating the Indian with these spots of 
nature, the white man can with great ad- 
vantage retain the Indian name,” re- 
marked Blake. “It will soon be the only 
existent tie which will bind the remote 
aboriginal past with the progressive pres- 
ent.” 

West said: In re-naming lakes, 
rivers, mountains and plains the white 
man has but rarely made any improve- 
ment inname. There is a suggestiveness 
which is almost descriptive about an In- 
dian name. And then Indian names will, 
or should have, a historical value to our 
children, but it is hard, sometimes, to 
stand before the power of a man’s 
egotism. The men who have changed 
some of the names Indians have applied 
have shown not a proof of wisdom but 
rather a preponderance of egotism.” 

At frequent intervals they would rise 
up on one elbow and look around, but 
they saw only the mirrored surface of the 
lake, with its setting of green trees, beau- 
tiful t. look upon, and nothing that gave 
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encouragement of wind. They were 
about a quarter of a mile from shore, and 
at last the boards were again brought out 
to aid in reaching it, as evening was be- 
ginning to settle upon them. It was also 
necessary to reach shore in order to se- 
cure food and water. 

The shore had just been reached and 
the boat secured, when a terrific tempest 
The rain came down with- 
out the distinguishing feature of drops, 
and they hurriedly made an awning of 
the sail and sat beneath it while they ate 
their supper. 

The memory of that supper will long 
remain with them. It consisted of one 
small onion, four small cucumber pickles, 
one small can of sardines and a soulful 
draught from the jug of—sour milk. They 
divided equally all they had, and then, 
to the music of resounding thunder, 
whistling wind and dashing waves, lay 
down to sleep. Because of his habit of 
living an innocent and blameless life, 
Blake’s mind was very easy and the sleep 
he indulged in was something worthy of 
record. 

West had for many vears entertained 
the opinion that next to a healthy baby 
as a first-class sleep disturber, good, 
wide-awake, active thunder could main- 
tain its position, but that night became 
convinced of the error of his reasoning 
and conclusions along that line. The 
thunder lost its terrors in the presence of 
a greater infliction, for the thunder was 
not a circumstance to Blake’s snoring. 
In fact it seemed after he had emitted one 
of his long-drawn-out sonorous roars 
that the succeeding peal of thunder was 
but an echo. Sleep, for West, was un- 
der those conditions out of question, 
even after the tempest had ceased and 
quietness reigned over the adjacent 
country. At an early hour he gave up 
the struggle and went on an exploring 
expedition, this time to find a farm house 
and procure supplies. The storm and 
wind had ceased, the morning was beau- 
tiful and clear, and the only sound he 
could detect and define as he paused 
about two hundred vards from the boat 
was Blake’s snoring—deep, resonant, 
and awe-inspiring. After a long tramp 
through the woods he found a farm 


broke loose. 


A CRUISE ON DEVIL'S LAKE eee 


house, where he succeeded in securing 
the supplies they needed. 

Among the articles purchased was a 
dozen of eggs, which were placed in a 
strong paper sack. On the return to the 
boat he walked along the shore in grass 
about two feet high. The sack of eggs 
was carried very carefully; but after a 
time, thinking it felt light, he looked at 
it and discovered that the wet grass had 
moistened the sack as he carried it along 
until it had burst and but two eggs re- 
mained. Retracing his steps he found 
all the missing eggs resting uninjured 
upon the sand and this time for sure se- 
curity placed them in his coat pocket. 

Upon reaching the boat he found 
Blake vet sleeping, and it required much 
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energetic effort to awaken him. Break- 
fast was prepared on the beach—a royal 
good breakfast too—and then, feeling 
more in harmony with the world than on 
the preceding evening, they decided to 
avail themselves of a fresh favorable wind 
and return whence they came. 





The return sail was delightful and fully 
enjoyed by the two. Toward evening 
they reached the entrance to the “nar- 
rows,’ where they took leave of their 
boat. Blake as he turned and took a last 
look at the boat said: 

“I am sincerely glad I came, for one’s 
experiences are not complete unless he 
has taken a trip by sail-boat on Devil’s 
Lake.” 
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SHOOTING Sord IN WIRGINIG 


HuGcu Henry HErRpDMAN, Jr. 


ERE the sportsman a specula- 
W tor or a metaphysician, he 
would find much to occupy 
him in the question, Whence do the sora 
come and whither do they go? But, 
fortunately for his comfort and happi- 
ness, he is a man of the present and the 
actual. Just so he is among the first to 
get news of the sora’s appearance in the 
marsh, he is content to leave all doubts 
about their habits for the naturalists to 
solve. 

When the nights begin to grow cold 
and the leaves to turn pale with the fear 
of their coming death, the good news 
that the little birds have arrived is ex- 
pected daily. In the Southern States it is 
usually some old darkey who makes the 
discovery, during one of his nightly 
prowls, and comes to the house early in 
the morning, fairly beaming with the in- 
telligence that ““De mash am plum filled 
up wid sora.” 

The color of the American rail, or the 
sora as it is commonly known, is a beau- 
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tiful golden-brown, varied on the back 
with black and white, while the front of 
the head and throat is black and the 
breast and sides of the head and neck are 
slate-colored. It is a timid, harmless 
little bird; but what a commotion its 
presence causes! During the latter part 
of September myriads of them alight, 
literally in a single night, in the marshes 
which line the rivers of the southeastern 
Atlantic States, and feed on the rank 
growth of wild oats found there. After 
the first heavy frost they disappear as 
mysteriously as they come. In an in- 
credibly short time after their arrival 
they become so fat that they can hardly 
fiy, thus affording profitable shooting for 
the Nimrod and a dish fit for a king. 

Ye hunters of pheasant and woodcock 
and wild turkey, turn not away in scorn 
from your less adept brother who takes 
delight in the pursuit of game of slower 
flight and duller instincts. For know 
that where you get one shot he gets a 
score and where you tramp miles in 
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quest of game, or lie cold and wet in a 
blind, he stands comfortably in a boat 
and has the “patient black man” do his 
bidding. And then there is the inner 
man—but more about him anon. 


\s soon as we are sure the sora have. 


had time to fatten, we kneel in nightly 
supplication to the far-darting Apollo 
and his beautiful sister, Diana, the god 
and goddess of the hunt, beseeching—- 
oh, the baseness of our praver!—be- 
sceching only an east wind, the antece- 
dent of a high tide, without which the 
marsh is impassable. While Apollo 
speeds to the cave of \eolus, we prepare 
for the sport. We provide ourselves 
with two or three hundred shells, loaded 
with two and one-quarter drams of pow- 
der and three-quarters of an ounce of 
number ten shot. The sluggishness of 
the birds makes heavier loads unneces- 
sary. Then, having secured a light, flat- 
bottom boat and hired some lusty son of 
Ham, who has learned the science of 
“pushing” by dint of much hard work 
and much emphatic advice “washed in 
deep-down gulfs of liquid fire,” we enter 
the marsh. 

\s soon as the boat’s nose enters the 
tall; icss, the negro begins to beat about 
with his long pushing pole in order to 
scare up the birds. 

“Yon he go, boss.” 

Bang! 

“Yon, ‘nudah.” 

Bang! 

“Done got ‘em boff! Tell you, boss, 
you's a mighty fine shotsman. You's keen 
asabriah. We’sa gwin to beat de mash 
to-day, ef you keeps on a gettin’ ‘em like 
dat.” 

sy the time these complimentary re- 
marks are finished, we have picked up 
the birds, which the pusher always takes 
care tomark. It is advisable not to have 
more than two birds down at one time, 
owing to the difficulty of marking and 
finding them in the high grass. 

Splash! Splash! goes the pole. 

“Hop up, bird. Yon he go!” 

Bang! 

“T's got him spotted. Great day in de 
mornin’! Jess heah ‘em hollah. [| 
sweah dey’s so many birds in heah dat 


dey's done hypmerized me, dey’s done 
terrify me. Yon one.” 

Bang! 

“( Lord! you done tore dat one all to 
splintahs.” 

“Well, never mind that. Pick him up. 
He will count at the round up.” 

“AML right, sah.” 

[ii every boat in the marsh, there is 
practically a repetition of this dialogue 
between the gun and the “pusher.” The 
boats, all seeking to avoid the tallest and 
densest grass, gradually draw nearer and 
nearer cach other in that part of the 
marsh where the water is deepest and the 
reeds most broken by the wind. Hence, 
in making a shot, you run the risk of 
puncturing some fellow’s cuticle, with 
the result that vou get his frank opinion 
of you in terms more forcible than ele- 
gant. 

“Say, you infernal, bloomin’ idiot, look 
out where you're shootin’, or I'll let drive 
at you with a load that'll teach you a 
lesson.” 

“All right, old man, | beg your par- 
don. I didn’t see you. But say, if you 
do shoot at me, would you mind using 
shot big enough to let me know whether 
you hit me or not? I hate to be in doubt 
about things, vou know.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
conditions of this little epise de may be 
reversed, so that you find yourself the 
offended party. 

\nd so it goes for two or three hours. 
What with the bang, bang, bang of the 
guns, the shouts of the negroes, and the 
splash of their poles in the water, one 
would think that Admiral Dewey was 
hunting a second lot of Spanish ships out 
of their hiding places in Manila Bay and 
converting them into submarine craft. 
Indeed, if Spain just had a sora marsh, 


she would have better soldiers. They 
could learn not to run away when they 
got under actual fire. Of course no 


man would intentionally shoot another, 
but uncertainty is awful, sometimes. 
As the tide ebbs, it becomes more and 
more difficult to push the boat through 
the reeds. As a last resort, Jim, Sam, 
Jo, or whatever his name may be, jumps 
overboard and wades about in the en- 
deavor to help his boss get a few more 
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birds and “beat de mash,” that is get 
more than anybody else. Here and 


there he goes, now walking on apparent- 
ly solid ground, now sinking up to his 
waist in a muskrat’s hole, now scram- 
bling and scratching like all possessed to 
get off an island of floating mud before 
it sinks with him, and all the while utter- 
ing an unbroken string of whoops and 
vells, which for hideousness and unintel- 
ligibility rival those of the husky-voiced 
football rooter. Great is the renown of 
him who kills the most birds; but his per- 
sonal! pride in the matter is insignificant 
compared with that of his “pusher.” 
More or less glory always drips down 
from the famous man onto his subordin- 
ate, and is rarely brushed aside. The 
next thing to being great is being asso- 
ciated with the great. 

At last the lack of water compels us to 
start homeward, however loth we may 
be. Then comes the round-up and the 
comparison of results. This shows that, 
wind and tide favoring, a fair shot can 
bag from fifty to eighty birds out of a 
possible hundred. but even eighty per 
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AND STREAM 


cent. doesn’t say much for his marks- 
manship, for the birds rise noisily at no 
great distance from the boat and _ fly 
slowly away. 

.\fter the sport is all over, after we 
have exchanged the “pleasures of hope 
for those of memory,” there remains yet 
another joy which only the dyspeptic 
would despise, and that is the breakfast 
next morning. ©, Epicurus and all your 
luxury-loving disciples, though none of 
the dainty delicacies devised by your 
renowned Roman cooks would awake in 
you the desire for food, | am sure that a 
breakfast of crisp, young sora and light 
fluffy biscuits, prepared by some old 
negro “mammy, would have shown you 
the vanity of the boast that all the pleas- 
ures and delights of earth were yours. 
You would have cast your old motto, 
“Moderation in all things,” to the dogs 
and eaten till your souls cried out in dis- 
may at the increasing closeness of their 
quarters. But, though you ate till the 
day of judgment, you could not but ac- 
knowledge you inability to do justice to 
such a repast. 


NorMAN H. CrRowWELL 


HE sweltering Arkansas sun pour- 
ed down the backs of our necks 
as we three went along the road 

toward L. We three were, in order of 
importance, myself, Bill Williams and 
Alphonso XX XX, the mule. Alphonso 
was doing the going; Bill and I merely 
followed in his wake. We had journey- 
ed thus for two or three days and our 
patience as well as our supply of fresh 
vegetables was rapidly approaching ex- 
haustion. It seemed that the farther we 
went the hotter and dustier it became. 
It must have been about five in the 
evening, when Alphonso pricked up one 
ear, then the other, then both, sniffed 
vigorously, craned his swanlike neck 
and burst forth into one of his favorite 
sonatas. ‘This little incident might have 


escaped our observation, but Alphonso’s 
next demonstration was indeed remark- 
able, for—no, he didn’t run exactly, but 
he distinctly accelerated his pace. This 
was an infallible sign that the old rascal 
had “pointed” provender and we knew 
a human habitation was most likely in 
the near distance. 

We negotiated a dizzy corner in the 
road and—there it was. A low ram- 
bling structure indeed, but so cozily it 
nestled beneath the branches of two 
mammoth shade trees, whose kindly” 
foliage even now hid the merciless rays 
of Old Sol, that it seemed a paradise. It 
was all veranda and back porch, with 
bedrooms at the ends. 

As Alphonso’s beaming countenance 
came up the driveway, a barefooted lass 
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of about eighteen (according to Dill) saw 
us and promptly dissembled behind a 
friendly corner of the dwelling. 

While we were thus raptly admiring 
our Garden of Eden, Eve appeared. 
This lady wore no shoes nor front teeth 
and came toward us wiping her bare 
arms with the sadly dismantled apron 
that hung from her ample shoulders. 

Alphonso, he of the monumental 
equanimity, hesitated and swayed to and 
fro as if loath to brave the dangers that 


might lurk before. Bill broke the 
silence. He said: 


“How are ve? Pretty hot, ain't it?” 

It became evident that the lady before 
us had been awaiting this very chance 
for some time and she promptly took up 
the gauntlet. 

“How de do. How de do. Wal now, 
ain't thet a fine mule fer the likes 0° you 
huntin -fellers ? War be ve goin’? 
Won't ye stop an’ put up ver hoss—yer 
mule, | mean? Come right in an’ set 
down to supper. The men folks’ll be 
hvar in a few shakes an ‘Il be glad to see 
ver, seein’ ve're the fust wite men ‘at’s 
been in these parts fer nigh tow vars. 
Hot, dye sav? W’y, I jes’ nigh melt 
every day a-washin’ wat few dishes 
we-urs use an’ Di, thar, she ain't no 
yearthly ‘count fer wuk. Climb off'n 
thet an’ tie ver mule to thet post ‘twill tl’ 
men git hyar.” 

A pause. bill bit off a quid of Battle 
Axe. 

“Where are the men folks?” | 
tured, with an eve on Jill. 

“Whar be they? Hoh, shucks, they're 
out a-huntin’. Pap, he got onter th’ 
trail of a deer this mornin’ an’ he tore 
off arter it ‘ith all them dogs a whoopin’ 
‘er up right behint ‘im. Sam's over on 
Wilson’s spur shootin’ buzzards an’ 
Hank’s down fishin’. I don’t jes’ know 
whar Pete is. Guess he’s out stabbin’ 
rats in th’ corncribs ‘ith a pitchfork.” 

I sampled the plug and Bill took his 
turn. 

“Can us fellers git board here fer a 
week or so—all of us?” indicating him- 
self, | and Alphonso with a comprehen- 
sive sweep of his arm. 

“Course ye kin. Tie up thet mule, | 
tell ye, an’ come into th’ house. Sup- 


ven- 
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per’s ready an’ we may’s well eat hit. No 
tellin’ wen them crazy Jakes ‘Il be com- 
in’ back. Ye see, them fellers is thet 
daffy, w’en they gits onter th’ track o° a 
bird era fish er anythin’, they jes’ nachel- 
lv fergets ter git hungry till plumb dark 
an then in they comes an’ eats me outen 
house an’ hum. Set down.” 

Bill and | always make it a point to 
follow good advice—myself particularly, 
having been accustomed to do so from 
youth up—and twilight found Mrs. 
Braxton at the head of the table, passing 
eatables to Bill with her left hand and 
shoving them my way with her right, 
while the barefooted creature called 11 
made frequent excursions kitchenward 
in quest of our favorite beverage, hot 
coffee. 

The meal proceeded in silence, as far 
we two were concerned, for some time, 
when Alphonso, from his anchorage in 
the front vard, lifted up his tuneful voice 
in a quivering manner that indicated un- 
mitigated surprise according to Dill, but 
I contend that it was direful apprehen- 
sion. Most likely it was because of cer- 
tain mysterious rumblings in Alphonso’s 
internal economy that were as yet un- 
provided for. 

At any rate it was answered. Up 
through the vard plunged a big, black 
horse with a wild-looking rider astride 
his back, shouting and waving his hat, 
and followed by a pack of long, lean 
dogs ki yi-ing as if in fullery. The ridet 
dashed up to the barn door and flopped 
off the black horse’s back, while the dogs 
hilariously routed a covey of peaceful 
barnyard fowls, greatly to their discom- 
fiture. 

“Hyar, Spots, ve tarnal critter! Wat's 
got inter ve? Yar! Come yar, | say! 
Git in thar—git!” 

Judging by the sudden silence, the 
dogs got. Presently a tremendous puff- 
ing and blowing on the back porch im- 
pressed our delicate sensibilities with the 
fact that Pap or Sam or some of them 
was performing a rather copious ablution 
and would soon be in to supper. 

It was Pap. Ile ambled in, slid into a 
chair opposite his wife and with a brief 
and cordial “Howdy” at Dill, fell to ab- 
sorbing the victuals with a precision and 


IN THE HAUNTS 
viger that was a revelation to us in the 
art of mastication. The came 
dropping in—great hulking fellows in 
blue shirts, tanned to a mahogany brown 
and rolling in vitality. 


boys 


Bill and | made way before them and 
watched the spectacle of those four un- 
civilized appetites get away with food. | 
sighed as I mentally compared myself 
with these magnificent specimens of 
backwoods humanity. Here were men 
whose love of nature was so intense that, 
on but one meal, they could go for an en- 
tire day at the most appetizing pursuit 
vet discovered. lor my part, I had never 
gotten over my liking for three and oft- 
times more full meals a day, and | con- 
sidered it a great misfortune to miss one, 
no matter how lively the sport might be. 

After supper Bill and | and the boys 
held a cabinet meeting, in which Bill de- 
cided that we would have a try for tur- 
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key on the morrow if the be IVS CE sidered 
it a good day; if not, then fish. 

Bright and early next morning we 
were under way. The boys led off in a 
buckboard, with Alphonso bringing up 
the rear. Three miles down the road we 
turned into a gate, stabled our steeds at 
a neighbor’s barn and set out across a 
low sort of swale or draw towards some 
timber. 

Well, it is the same old story—we 
found the birds and we did our part in a 
manner that no doubt left an impression 
with those simple children of nature. 

Next day we made a raid on the pisca- 
torial tribe, at which pursuit Hank 
demonstrated a most superior ability. 
Hank can smell a fish forty rods up 
stream by actual count. 

In all we spent five of the biggest days 
of our lives in that lonely, lovely locality 
among the fur, fin and feather that are 
so dear to the heart of every sportsman. 
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OMETIME about the middle of 

S our first night in camp, | was 

awakened by a nudge in the ribs 
and the hoarsely whispered query, ‘Do 
vou hear that?" 

I listened and could plainly hear ducks 
working along the lake shore, just in 
front of the tent. The moon was at full, 
and high overhead. The shadow of the 
one scraggy cottonwood that adorned 
that part of the lake was sharply defined 
on our silvered tent roof, and showed 
that the night was crystal clear outside. 
The temptation to take a look 
strong to be resisted by the chill air of a 
frosty night, and I arose and peeped 
through the tent flaps. I was well re- 
paid for braving the cold, for I got a 
picture that will hang, fadeless, in mem- 
ory’s art gallery for a long time. 


Was too 


The lake lay like a great looking-glass, 
reflecting everything above it, from the 
moon and a solitary fleck of white cloud 
far aloft to the smallest tuft of reeds that 
showed above the surface. Opposite the 
tent was an island which rose sharply out 
of the water, and its boulderstrewn 
steeps, trees, already bare and leafless, 
and reedy coves, showed nearly as plain- 
ly in counterpart beneath the surface as 
above it. The clusters of blue stem that 
stood along the hillside, like sentinels 
guarding the treasures of the night, were 
beginning to scintillate with frost. The 
lake was also commencing to freeze, and 
little daggers of ice thrust themselves out 
from everything that would serve as a 
base to start from. 

Swimming about in the open water 
within easy range of the tent door were 
several hundred waterfowl of some de- 
scription. It was rather cold, standing 
there in one’s bare feet, so I retreated to 
the bed and as we had been calling 
everything that showed on the water or 
in the air canvasbacks, announced that 
there were five hundred canvasbacks 
huddled within gunshot of the tent. 
Smith was too much of a sportsman to 
stand this and slipping out of bed, he 
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seized his gun and went outside without 
stopping to dress. 

\s we lay, listening intently, we plain- 
ly heard the click, click of the locks as 


Smith raised the hammers of his coal 
burner. Then came a blinding flash and 


the muffled roar of five drams of “best 
black,” followed by the announcement: 
“T got eight of them.” Then came more 
flashes and roars, as Smith poured shot 
after shot at the escaping cripples. 

After this we heard the grating of a 
boat upon the sand and knew that Smith 
had started to retrieve his game. Then 
came a sound as of blows rained at some 
object in the water with a paddle, follow- 
ed shortly by a muttered ejaculation, 
“Dashed mudhens!” and then the outside 
air became freighted with a silence that 
was oppressive. lor half an hour this 
continued, when | became alarmed lest 
Smith had fallen overboard and was 
drowned, and got up to investigate. But 
Smith was in bed, having came in so 
quietly that we had failed to note his 
presence. 

This convinced us that Smith could do 
a thing or two without talking if he 
chose. I thought this a good joke at 
first, but next morning, when | found 
the splintered remnants of my best pad- 
dle lying on the beach, it did not seem 
so very funny, though the plainly-mark- 
ed imprint of bare feet in the frost con- 
soled me to some extent. 

The rising sun revealed a large part of 
the lake covered over with a thin sheet 
of ice. Stodard took Smith in his boat 
and together they broke a_ channel 
through the ice out to the sunken oilcan, 
where, after setting out the decoys, 
Smith was left in charge and Stodard 
started round the lake. Pleasant’s boat 
was in the north bay, where the lake was 
but little frozen, and he started off in that 
direction. I concluded that an hour or 
two would be well spent in exploring the 
peninsula, thus giving the ice time to 
thaw. 

At the narrow part next the mainland 


THE DUCK GROUNDS 
it was three or four hundred yards wide 
with an elevation of eight or ten feet in 
the center. From the mainland it grad- 
ually widens until midway of the penin- 
sula it is more than half a mile in width, 
thence it turns to the left and narrows 
down until it ends in a sharp point a mile 
and a half from the starting place. There 
is a gradual elevation all the way from 
the mainland to the point which towers 
more than a hundred feet above the lake. 
The sides at the outer end of the penin- 
sula are nearly perpendicular and are 
covered with a fine growth of young ash. 
I noticed numerous little open plateaus, 
cozy places to pitch a camp, as | passed 
along. Some of these were near the top 
of the bluff, others were little benches 
suspended half way down the wall, with 
just trees enough scattered about to 
make them picturesque, while still others 
were far down near the water's edge. A 
beautiful camp site always sets my fancy 
a-wing and | pitched imaginary camps in 
most of these places, provisioned them 
for a month, and peopled them with 
genial, whole-souled fellows who would 
listen to my stories, laugh at my jokes 
and acknowledge that the “doubles” | 
made when out alone far excelled any- 
thing they had ever seen. 

The outer end of the peninsula is the 
highest point of land anywhere near 
Lake Albert, and from there one had a 
fine view of the surrounding country. 
Those two glimmers of water just over 
that low-lying line of timber, away to the 
north, are Lakes John and Narden; that 
larger glow five miles to the northeast is 
Lake Poinsett, while one looks down on 
Lake Albert spread at one’s feet as if 
looking ata map. The point of the pen- 
insula slopes down like the prow of a 
great battle-ship to within a few feet of 
the water, where a long, narrow, rocky 
point extends out into the lake several 
hundred yards. Indeed, the point ex- 
tends clear across the lake, just below the 
water, and joins another similar point 
which reaches out from the opposite 
shore. ‘There are a number of these 
rocky points in various places. One in 
particular that extends out for a quarter 
of a mile has not an atom of soil in its 
make up, but is composed entirely of 
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cleanly-washed boulders and looks as iti 
it might have been at one time a great 
stone wall that had crumbled into a dis- 
ordered heap. 

It is a curious freak, but I have a 
theory that matches it. My theory is 
that the Lake Albert basin was formed 
by a drop in real estate like that which 
took place at Reel Foot Lake, Tennes- 
i811. When the cave-in 
place which formed the basin of Lake 
Albert there were three distinct divisions 
to it, divided by high narrow walls of 
clay which stood in their original posi- 
tion as part of the earth’s crust. Where 
these walls were very narrow the ele- 
ments gradually wore them away and the 
boulders that were imbedded in the clay, 
as they are all over that part of Dakota, 
were deposited in the long narrow heaps 
before described. Where the walls were 
too thick to be washed away, they form- 
ed peninsulas, islands and so forth. The 
shore line of the lake shows marked testi- 
mony in favor of this drop theory. There 
is no regular slope down to the lake but 
the natural roll of the Dakota prairies is 
cut at all angles, showing at least that the 
other characteristics of the country had 
been formed when the lake was cut out. 

This theory of mine may seem very 
weak to learned but as I 
make no extra charge for it I don’t see 
how anyone can complain. 


see, in took 
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There is a legend extant in that part 
of the country concerning the discover- 
ing of Lake Albert by Tom Laflin, of 
Rock Island, Ill., who recently made his 
mark by scoring twenty-five straight at 
the Grand American Handicap for ‘08. 
The story goes that Tom was wandering 
about over the plains of Dakota in search 
of excitement and adventure, when he 
stopped for the night at a farm house on 
the shores of a lake. During the even- 
ing he asked the farmer if there were 
many ducks in that part of the country. 


The farmer said no, there weren't very 


many good ducks, but that there were 
millions of a kind of waterfowl which 
seemed to be about half duck and half 
mudhen. He said he was shooting them 
for his hogs, and that he usually got 
enough at one crack with an old army 
musket, when the birds came in to feed 
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just back of his hog lot, to make a meal 
for his fifty shoats. 

The following morning Tom 
awakened by the roar of a musket, which 
was kept loaded and leaning against one 
corner of the pig pen ready for business. 
Hle got up and went down to see the re- 
sult. The farmer had just finished feed- 


Was 


ing his hogs and seeing each hog 
wrestling with a duck. Tom asked if he 
really got all of them at one shot. The 


farmer said ves, that he had had unusual- 
ly good luck that morning and that he 
not only got all those but that he had got 
enough more, which he had stored away 
in the corn crib, to last several days. 
Tom went to the corn crib and looked in, 
and imagine his surprise at seeing fifteen 
bushels of stored up for 
future use. 

Tom revelled in canvasbacks for sev- 
eral years before he told any of the other 
fellows of his discovery. 

very point, cove and bay about Lake 
Albert has a legend connected with it 
which is supplementary of this tale. 
Walking along shore with a native he 
would say: “See that rocky point over 
there? That's where Tom Latlin stood 
and killed 975 ducks one evening be- 
tween sundown and dark”; or “Laflin 
onee stood in that narrow pass, between 
that island and the main land, and kept 
the barrels of four different guns at a 
steady white heat for two mortal hours. 
\nd miss a shot? Never!” And again: 
*Latlin once killed every spear of celery 
in that big bay over there by heating the 
water to a boiling point. He only had 
one gun and every time the barrels be- 
gan to turn white from the heat he would 
thrust it into the lake to cool. At one 
time he had the whole south bay bub- 
bling and boiling like a dinner pot.” 

Board any of the trains in the North- 
west with a sportsman’s outfit and the 
chances are as ten to one that some fel- 
low comes along and tells you this 
legend of Laflin before you can get seat- 
ed. The story revives with the opening 
of each shooting season and does an 
active business far into the winter. © But 
let me warn the readers of FIELD AND 
STREAM not to be led into believing too 
much by my reputation for unswerving 


canvasbacks 
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devotion to truth. I tell the stories as 
they came to me and am not fully per- 
suaded as to their reliability myself. I 
don't want to seem to be trying to de- 
tract from, or destroy the fame of Laflin. 
Tom is a good shot and a grand good 
fellow, but Dakota is a prolific country 
and the story might have grown in all 
these vears. 

Lake Albert offers fine opportunities 
to the point and pass shooters, as the 
long rocky points make good stands and 
[ should say they were used last fall to 
their full capacity, as they are littered 
from end to end with empty cartridge 
Cases. 

Point and pass shooting is perhaps 
more destructive to the ducks, and 
brings less results to the shooter, than 
any other style of hunting. This is due 
mainly to the fact that it is the tnskilled 
amateurs that do most of it. Coming 
unprepared to do scientific work, they 
take up stations at the most convenient 
places and bang away at everything that 
comes along. -A\s they do not take the 
trouble to conceal themselves properly, 
most of the shooting is done at long 
range and the birds when hit teeter away 
into the lake and are lost to the shooter. 
Indeed a great many of the 
never discover that they have hit any- 
thing. 

It is likely true that more wild fowl are 
destroyed and not brought to bag than 
are brought to bag. An unskilled am- 
ateur will fire two to five shots, where an 
expert sportsman would perhaps shoot 
only one, with the result of five birds de- 
stroved for ever\ retrieved. As 
ninety-nine-hundredths of all the shoot- 
ing is done by amateurs, one can readily 
see what an.enormous waste there is. 
This ratio will always exist, for the sim- 
ple reason that the great majority of am- 
ateurs go bankrupt buying ammunition 
long before they become expert. 

There are a few rules which, if the am- 
ateur will pay strict attention to them, he 
will lessen this degree of destructiveness 
at least fifty percent and increase his bag 
in corresponding degree. These are; 
never load your gun with larger than No. 
7 shot, for though the scratch range of 
fours or twos is far greater than that of 
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one 
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sevens, the range at which a bird can be 
killed with absolute certainty is much 
less. The loss of birds escaping after 
they are brought down will be twenty- 
five percent greater with No. 4 than with 
No. 7 shot. If shooting from a blind 
keep the muzzle of your gun toward the 
approaching bird if possible, so that 
there will be no awkward sweep of the 
barrels to attract the bird’s attention. If 
you can get in your shot without first 
being seen by the bird, your chance is 
much better; hence, never make a move 
until you are sure the bird is in the right 
place and then let your action be swift 
and accurate. Always reserve your sec- 
ond barrel for the falling bird, for it is the 
single bird killed and gathered that goes 
to make up the fine bag that rouses the 
incompetent’s jealousy and causes him 
to shout “game hog.” It is time enough 
to commence fooling with doubles when 
you can gather nine out of ten singles. 
A hunéred ducks tilted away into the 
lake wil! not save your reputation when 
you return empty-handed. 

li you are simply shooting both bar- 
rels at the immensity of space in hope 
something will be hit, go back to camp 
and amuse yourself by looking at the 
scenery. What I mean by unskilled am- 
ateur is the “other fellow”; you and I, 
dear reader, are of course expert sports- 
men. 

But that part of the duck crop which 
we lose through lack of efficient harvest- 
ers is perhaps more than made up by the 
stimulus the amateurs give the ammuni- 
tion trade; by the glorious good times 
they have in anticipation of the great 
things they expect to do when they get 
among the ducks; by joyous days afield 
and nights in camp, and in the loftiest 
inspiration that comes to the many by 
close association with the unpolluted 
works of a beneficent Creator. 

Lake Albert offers many delights to 
the camp hunter. It has wooded bays, 
points, passes, islands and peninsulas, 
that offer splendid camp sites. It is one 
of the most picturesque lakes in the 
Dakotas. Game is more than abundant, 
and the quality first class. There are 
plenty of lakes where more ducks can be 
found; but where only a limited number 
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can be used, what is the use of looking 
ior more? Being twenty miles from the 
nearest railway station, it is in some 
manner protected, but there are sports- 
men all over the United States who look 
back to the camp on the low-wooded 
pass between Albert and John with 
pleasure. [ut to return to our party. 

By the time I had got through with 
my investigations of the peninsula and 
determined the origin of its oddities and 
peculiarities, the sun had thawed most 
of the ice away; and getting my boat, | 
started after ducks. About this time 
heavy shooting commenced in Smith's 
direction. The crash of doubles came 
rumbling across the lake with scant time 
to load between them. This lasted for 
an hour and then ceased as suddenly as 
it began. I shuddered as | thought ot 
ihe torture the rest of us would be com- 
pelled to undergo if Smith's’ battery 
proved a but resolved if the 
worst came to stick to camp and sell my 
life as dearly as possible. 

I soon located a half dozen canvas- 
backs feeding in some scattered weeds. 
Making a wide detour to get to wind- 
ward, I drifted down on them. Paddling 
only on one side and bending low, kee p- 
ing as many weeds between me and the 
ducks as possible, I drifted easily along 
until within fifty vards of them, when | 
threw off all disguise and pushed boldly 
forward, for I knew the birds in rising 
against the wind would give me an easy 
shot. 

But how many things we know that 
are not true! As I came into plain view, 
the ducks straightened up, took a good 
look at me and then disappeared beneath 
the water, every one of them cripples! I 
had this experience several times during 
the day and made up my mind that of 
the probable thousand canvasbacks on 
Lake Albert, more than half were crip- 
ples and could not fly. Add this to the 
number of cripples picked up by the 
hawks and you have some idea of the 
great waste that comes from reckless 
shooting. 

Only the most expert hand with a pad- 
dle can hope to gather a crippled canvas- 
back, and he only by an equally expert 
use of the shot gun. Never count the 
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cost of your ammunition in chasing a 
wounded bird; shoot as long as there is a 
grain of hope. There is quite as much 
sport in an exciting chase after an es- 
caping bird as there is in trying to crip- 
ple another. I noticed when approach- 
ing a flock where wounded birds were 
mingled with the others that they usual- 
ly dive and sneak off long before the 
others take wing. 

Aiter “jumping” a few birds in the 
open water, I took up a position in a 
small bunch of canes that afforded con- 
venient cover. I had just begun to pick 
up a few stragglers here, when along 
came two of those “other fellows” in a 
couple of huge home-made wooden 
boats, safety pattern, and took up posi- 
tions immediately in front of me. These 
boats they pushed along by means of 
long poles and when they were still “hull 
down” across the water, I could hear the 
wheezing and thumping of their propell- 
ing machinery. Now and then I would 
hear a terrific crash one of them 
dropped his pole to pick up his gun and 
shoot at some duck rising out of the 
canes two hundred yards away. They 
called this jump-shooting, and it should 
be jumped—out of existence. 

Their positions in front of me gave me 
little concern, as there was no very regu- 
lar flight, there being only a few strag- 
gling birds coming from all directions as 
they crossed from one part of the lake to 
another. As they were unconscious of 
my presence, [ could not accuse them of 
ungentlemanly conduct, so I sat still and 
enjoyed their conversation. They shot 
four loads at every flock of ducks that 
came within three hundred yards, and 
the superior range of their guns gave me 
but little chance, as they would shoot di- 
rectly over my head at birds that were 
beyond and out of range of my gun. 

At last they emptied four barrels into 
a passing flock of spoonbills and one of 
the whizzing cobble stones with which 
their shells were loaded struck a bird in 
the head and it came fluttering down. 
As they went out to pick it up, they pass- 
ed within twenty feet of me, but I re- 
mained undiscovered. When they came 
back with the bird, one of them was tell- 
ing the other what an excellent bead he 
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had on that particular bird’s head when 
he fired his second barrel. 

After a time, though, my turn for sport 
came. <A flock of canvasbacks coming 
in low over the water got within easy 
range before they were discovered by the 
“other fellows.” Nerving myself to the 
utmost I cut one out with either barrel, 
dropping them close beside my neigh- 
lor a minute or so I sat still, en- 
joying their look of wonder, and then, 
fearing lest they forestall me, went out 
and gathered my prizes. By this time 
they had recovered somewhat from their 
surprise and one of them said: 

“Say, Mister, that was a good shot you 
made there, but you had ought to see 
Tom Laflin.” 

Forbearance had ceased to be a virtue, 
however, so I gave him a couple of loads 
of sevens in the back and made my es- 
cape under cover of the confusion that 
followed. 

[ hope the reader will see in this 
“double” episode proof that I am good 
for nine out of ten singles, and not come 
to the erroneous conclusion that I preach 
one thing and practice another. 

When I got to camp, I found Smith in 
the tent with a hot fire going and most 
of his clothes hanging round the stove 
pipe to dry. He had evidently had some 
accident, but inquiry failed to elicit any 
information. I noted with satisfaction 
that no ducks were hanging on the cot- 
tonwood, and when a little later Stod- 
ard came in with three ruddies and a 
jack rabbit, | began to think my ten fine 
canvasbacks were going to be high bag. 
[I hung them up in a good light and, the 
weather being fine, I spent the evening 
outside, promenading up and down the 
beach. They were a fine lot and I en- 
joyed them greatly, until Pleasant came 
in with twenty-two of the same stripe; 
then I lost a great deal of my interest in 
them. The wind veered round into the 
east and the weather was cold and dis- 
agreeable during the rest of our stay. 

Smith and Stodard were rather grum- 
py that evening and I was not in the best 
of spirits—on account of the wind. Thus, 
Pleasant had the floor most of the even- 
ing and he rung the changes on the won- 
derful shots he had made to great ad- 
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vantage, though I knew it was wonder- 
ful and persistent use of the paddle more 
than the shooting that wrought his vic- 
tory. 

Just before bedtime Smith revived and 
began to tell of his exploits. He said 
the birds came in splendidly from the 
start and that he commenced to cut them 
down like grain falling before an old- 
fashioned seven-foot-cut McCormick 
reaper. This lasted for two hours and 
then an unlooked-for event occurred. 
The weight of dead ducks lying on the 
water raised that end of the lake eighteen 
inches and filled his sink box before he 
was aware of it, and all he could do was 
to wade ashore. That was why his 
clothes were wet. After this he lectured 
us at length on the evils of insubordina- 
tion; said that if we had staid with him 
and gathered the ducks we might have 
sold enough to buy us each a Dakota 
farm. 

In the morning the lake was again 
frozen over, and I suggested to Smith 
that we go out and gather his birds; bux 
he said it was no use, as the hawks had 
gathered most of them when he left and 
they were still coming from all direc- 
tions. We stayed a couple of days long- 
er, and then, as the lake kept freezing, 
packed up and started for home. 

Just before starting, Stodard, who was 
a farmer, conceived the notion of retriev- 
ing Smith’s battery for a water tank on 
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the farm. Smith tried to dissuade him 
from this purpose, but failed. When 
Stodard brought in the tank the secret of 
Smith’s adventure was revealed. He had 
inadvertently shot a hole in the bottom 
of the tank, which of course had filled 
with water. He then climbed out on the 
stakes he had driven to hold it down and 
fired all his cartridges away in hopes of 
attracting someone to his assistance. 
Failing in this he had waded ashore in 
water chin deep. 

[f Smith had gone to Sunday school in 
his youth and learned of the entangle- 
ments that are sure to follow a falsehood, 
he might have been spared this embar- 
rassing disclosure. 

Our bag when counted showed Pleas- 
ant twenty-five canvasbacks, the chief 
liar fifteen, Stodard five ruddies, two jack 
rabbits and one cottontail; while Smith 
had succeeded in shooting one jackrabbit 
and in running down one crippled can- 
vasback which had gone too far from 
water to sun himself. 

Smith talked but little on the road to 
town and soon started for his home in 
Michigan; but I have since learned that 
he has risen, Phoenix-like, from the 
ashes of defeat and is engaged in getting 
out a book to be entitled: “Thirty years 
with the Canvasbacks; Their Habits; and 
How to Hunt Them.” 


*Begun in May number. 
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N the spring of ‘92, Lovat, the sec- 
retary at Quimby Hall, made a 
memorable journey by land and 

sea. 

A week before starting out, he had re- 
ceived a cordial invitation from his 
friend, Mack, at EKion River, to join him 
for the spring duck and goose shooting 
along the shores of rough Northumber- 
land. [quipped with all the parapher- 
nalia necessary for protection against the 
severity of Boreas’ changeful moods 
along Acadia’s northern shores, he start- 
ed on an early April day for the pretty 
fishing village near Point Brule. 

The day was fine, but the coach drag- 
ged slowly on its tortuous way, past 
fields scarcely yet awake from the rigid 
sleep of more than half a year’s winter, 
down glens where reluctant banks of 
snow still cooled the breeze, and fright- 
ened timid violet and fern, toiling up 
through slopes of larch and giant pine to 
where “Fitzpatrick” lifts its  spruce- 
crowned head, and looks away upon the 
sea, until half the journey was accom- 
plished. 

Here, while the horses rest, the travel- 
ler may enjoy a scene of rare and chang- 
ing beauty. Iorty miles to the north 
and east, across Northumberland Strait, 
and running parallel to the mainland, lies 
the low, smooth and fertile island of 
Prince Edward; to the northwest Cape 
Tormentine reaches out a giant arm into 
the sea showing in the distance gray and 
desolate; bevond these points is the wide 
expanse of St. Lawrence Gulf, bordered 
within the vision’s scope by a rim of ice 
along the shores, seemingly but a span 
from land to wave, but in reality ten 
miles wide. There are no ships in sight, 
for the icebergs carried by northern 
breezes and ebbing tide are drifting like 
floating castles down the strait toward 


the ocean current. Now they show 


white and glistening in a sudden burst of 
light, and then take on the colors « the 
rainbow, with shifting cl on om- 
shine; while with startlin= ill 
battlements becoming 1eir 
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Hundreds 
of these float past within an hour, to be 
lost at length in the warmer waters of the 


base tip down into the waves. 


seCa. 

The flight of a long line of “honkers” 
across to Kion Cape turned the artist into 
sportsman, and the team was quickly 
harnessed. Down the mountain's sloping 
side and away over twelve miles of inter- 
vale and hill, the splashing of the mud 
and the sharp and oft-repeated *“bi dul” 
of the driver leaving no opportunity to 
note Dame Nature's pictures by the way, 
and the journey’s end was reached. 

lie found Mack in great glee, and 
learned that geese and ducks had come 
in thousands, and that Mack had just had 
completed a new goose boat, made after 
the pattern used by hunters along these 
shores. It was all equipped and ready 
for the launch, and had been named “The 
Lillian,” after the estimable Mrs. Mack. 

These boats are usually about fourteen 
feet long, and five feet wide, flat bottom- 
ed and slightly rounding up at the ends. 
The top is covered in, and slopes up to- 
ward the center, where is a box-like 
room in which two nien may sit screened 
by white canvas, watch the game anc 
work the boat. They are propelled by 
revolving paddles at the sides, turned by 
cranks within the boat; every part is 
painted white, and when they float out 
among the drifting ice, it is difficult for 
even the human eye to distinguish be- 
tween the imitation and the real. 

The sportsman, screened from view 
and watching through a loop hole, slow- 
ly moves the craft towards the unsus- 
pecting game, and it is not often that it 
takes alarm before easy range is reached. 
This is the most common mode of hunt- 
ing game in those waters; in fact there 
is no other way by which the hunter can 
hope for aught but accidental success, for 
the wild goose can measure distance 
more accurately than man, and with un- 
interrupted view from ice field or open 
water, it rarely allows approach within 
five hundred yards. 

*Get along. 
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But the sportsmen could not use their 
boat for several days, as a wide field of 
ice, driven by a northeast wind, had 
blocked the outlet to the strait; so tix 
time was succcessfully employed by the 
hunters in shooting blue-winged duck 
which may be secured by the hunter hid 
ing in the swaths of seaweed rolled by 
the waves upon the beach, and waiting 
for the early dawn to bring the game in 
view 

\t last a day came bringing a south 
wind that drove the ice out from the in 
shore waters and left a passage free. But 
unfortunately, as it proved on this day, 
Mack had pressing business in a neigit- 
boring city and left early, after charging 
Lovat not to try to use the boat alone. 

The day was fine and the sea calm, and 
a flock of geese lying like a miniature 
fleet within the cape was too great a 
temptation and the boat was launched. 
Down the river with the ebbing tide, 
shooting through the narrow outlet, and 
the boat, amid drifting ice and dancing 
wavelet, was abroad on the smaller bay; 


then, more slowly moving to within easy 


rang a a_i charge of heavy shot left 
four birds lifeless upon the water. 
sori lifting these on board, Lovat 


tried to turn; but the boat, forced by thi 
wind and tide, resisted a 
drifted on and out toward where the 
white-caps were angry in the strengthen 
ing breeze. Lovat had battled with the 
waves before, however, and felt no fear. 


ll his efforts, and 


Long hours passed. The frail craft 
had drifted on and on toward the open 
sea, and far bevond the reach of human 


] 


help, yet s till he hoped to return with the 
returning tide oe ss, as indicated by the 
white rolls beyond the cape, the ar 
were stronger there than the landward 
rush of waters. 

This proved to be the case. Night 
was coming on, sombre banks of fog 
rolled up the channel and settled down 
on land and sea. Night comes quickly 
on these waters when it comes with fog 
and mist, and the sun has scarcely sunk 
behind Dalhousie’s ridge when appalling 
darkness falls. 

Who shall tell what thought came to 
the lonely castaway in his little, narrow 
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world, with no companionship but the 
swish—swish of the phosphorescent 
waves, the rocking of the boat, and thx 
grating of the ice along its sides? No 
record was made of time, its hours wer« 
ages, and Lovat’s thoughts were now not 
of the present, but with the past and of 
the future, and were long, long thoughts. 

Yet hope was not dead, and at last the 
parting mist let the stars look down upon 
] 
t 


the deep, and the lifting fog disclosed a 


vessel not a hundred vards away, with 
sails set and gleaming white against th 
sky. He fired his gun to rouse the nig! 
watch of the ship, and in a moment ligh 
flashed from the deck, a quick order 1 
the Gaelic tongue sent the lifeboat to the 
rescue, and Lovat was lifted in, glad 
let the pretty Lillian dance away upo 
the waves. 
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This craft proved to be the good 
schooner Squall, produce-laden from 


Charlottetown to Boston, some miles 


northward of her regular course and 
beating across the Strait to take advan 
tage of the mainland lee. lwo hours 
later a boat was lowered to land the cas 

away upon the beach, rested, refreshed 
and grateful to captain and jolly tars 





whose cheering hail and warm reception 


on that fearful night will be remembe1 
long with thankful heart. 

Day was just breaking when Lovat 
made his wav to a cabin near the lig 
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message to ion villag 


ag 


house, from whence he sent the followin: 
; | 


( 


ehtl nous¢ Point Tuesd 





“Deat hfe nt 

“T was picked up by Captain Donald of th 
good ship S« ail. and am all right, only a lit 
tle damp. I shot four geese, but this fact car 
only be verified by the icebergs oi St | \ 
rene r the Lillian with its precious freig 
must be now far on its way to the land of th 
Midnight Sun 

“Why was there no provision mad 
turning the villainous thing in an Iverse 
tide? | saved the gun and have it loaded for 


the architect who designed the boat. Will b 
up when thoroughly dry 


Yours, “Lovat.” 


s later the Lillian was picked 
xtreme northern point of 
rd’s Island, capsized and 
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empty, and was returned to its owner. 
But Lovat could not understand the un- 
restrained mirth of the village sportsmen, 
when he attempted to describe his frantic 
and unavailing efforts to turn the boat 
against the tide, until he learned that in 
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order to return to land, one has but to 
reverse the crank. [Even knowing this, 
he could never be induced to step into it 
again, even on land, and during the re- 
mainder of the season he did his shooting 
on terra firma. 


THe Burralo’s APPEARANCE 4ND DISAPPEAR- 


~>y IMINI was a fabled island in the 

north, described to the Spaniards 

by Indians at the beginning of 

the sixteenth century as the location of 

the fountain of youth. The circum- 

stance opened the Way to the discovery 
of the American buffalo. 

Juan Ponce de Leon, under commis- 
sion, sailed from Porto Rico with three 
caravels in March, 1513, for this fabled 
land, discovering and naming Vascua 
Florida, where he landed on Easter 
Sunday, a day of flowers. He returned 
to his people without the elixir of per- 
petual youth, and was sent in 1521 to 
settle the land he had discovered. Meet- 
ing with armed resistance from natives, 
an arrow wound caused his death. 

Narvalz was the commander who, 
with five caravels and about four hun- 
dred men, sailed from Spain to again at- 
tempt the colonization of Florida, as the 
successor to the unfortunate Ponce de 
Leon. The army under Narvalz land- 
ed in March, 1528, the caravels sailing 
forward to find a port that had been 
heard of. The ships and the army had 
parted forever. The fate of the marin- 
ers is unknown, that of the army is a 


history of suffering from which only 
five persons escaped death. Among 


these survivors was the royal treasurer, 
Alvar Nunez Cabeca de Vaca. — In mis 
erably constructed boats, Narvalz and 
his surviving followers had coasted alon: 
to one of the mouths of the Mississippi, 
where they were driven out into the sea. 
Vaca, one of the five who fortunately 


AMERICA 


BROWER 


reached the land again not far from the 
mouth of the Sabine, became a hatless, 
bootless, naked wanderer among the 
Indian tribes of the Southwest. <As a 
pedlar, artificer, medicine man or slave, 
he existed among the tribes for eight 
long vears in attempting to reach the set- 
tlements in Mexico, which finally he ac- 
complished in 1536. 

During these seasons of wandering, 
Vaca came in contact with a “Cow Na- 





GOMARA, 


1554 


tion” on the plains, probably in the re 
gion about the headwaters of the Red 
River in Northern Texas. It was at 
this time that the American buffalo was 
first discovered by Europeans, and 
among the great herds of wild cattle, 
\Vaca’s “Cow Nation” (Apaches?) exist- 
ed, subsisting on the meat, with lodges 
of skin, raiment of leather and imple- 
meuts of flint and bone. 

The great herds of buffalo soon be- 
came historic, and sketches of this then 
wonderful animal found a place in the 
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Spanish chronicles, from which are re- 
produced that of Thevet and of Gomara. 
The sketch from Hennepin, far different 
but of the same animal, lends a shadow 
to the striking contrast, a fit subject for 
perpetual memories of the past. 

Whence appeared the buffalo, and 
what of his disappearance? 

It is not known where this game ani 
mal first appeared in America, but there 
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are certain indications which point the 
way to a reasonable conclusion that it is 
undoubtedly a modern production of na- 
ture. Time, ina portion of its geologic 
sequence, has deposited a calendar possi- 
ble to decipher in the evidences left; 
first, marine in the Mississippi Basin, 
when a Mediterranean sea extended from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Re- 
gions; second, mountain building, the 
gradual uplifting of the land areas of 
North America, and river channeling, 
accompanied by the appearance of fauna 
and flora life; and third, the Ice Age, 
when the greater portion of North 
America became uplifted to such an ele- 
vation that it was covered by an ice- 
sheet, similar to Greenland, when the 
subsidence of the land areas reduced the 
climate from an arctic to a temperate 
atmosphere. 

Climate, time and these events have 
wrought wonderful changes in America 
in all species of life, and during recent 
prehistoric times man appeared. The 
circumstances of his coming are shroud- 
ed in doubt, yet he appears to have pre- 
ceded the modern buffalo east of the 
Mississippi. 

Professor N. S. Shaler, in “Nature and 


Man in America,’ became an interesting 
authority when he said: 

“In the pre-European state of the 
country, probably down to some time 
after the year 1ooo, the American bison 
or buffalo appears to have been absen. 
from all the region east of the Mississ- 
ippi. It is doubtful if the creature ex- 
isted for any distance east of the Rocky 
Mountains. ‘There had been an earlier 
and less plentiful species of bison in this 
country; but he appears to have disap- 
peared many thousands of years ago, 
perhaps before the coming of man to this 
continent. Our well-known — species 
probably was developed in some region 
far to the west of the Mississippi, whence 
it gradually spread to the eastward. The 
Mound builders apparently did not 
know the creature. We determine this 
point by the fact that we do not find 
bison bones about the old kitchen fires 
and we fail to find any picture of the 
beast in the abundant delineations of ani- 
mals made by these ancient people. 
They figured in all the other important 
forms of land animals.” 

Professor Shaler, while engaged in 
professional examinations in Kentucky, 
drove an excavation down through por- 
tions of the surface at Big Bone Lick, in 
Boone county, and at a distance of ten 
feet and thence downward found the 
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bones of elephants, above which, in suc- 
cessive order, appeared the bones of the 
musk ox and caribou, and “on top were 
the bones of the modern buffalo.” 
There is little doubt that the most re- 
cent American buffalo first appeared in 
that unaccountable way, which envelops 
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in uncertainty the original production of 
all species. That the herds commenced 
to accumulate in the region of the Rocky 
Mountains is probable, and a precarious 
environment did enhance a_ rapid 
multiplication of numbers. Floods, 
frosts, droughts, hot summers, cold win- 
ters, wild animals and possibly 
ancient man, retarded its growth, until, 
gaining a foothold upon the vast prairies 
west of the Mississippi, the advance be- 
came rapid and the numbers stupendous. 

Nutritious food was its natural ele 
To broaden the prairies would 
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across the Mississippi; then receded with 
the advance of civilization, toward the 
West, never to return, accompanied by 
the Indian and his wigwam. 

A few words only describe graphical 
ly that the white man was in at the 
death. The slaughter was indiscrimin- 
ate, the trophy the horn, the prize the 
hide, the delicacy the tongue, the incen 
tive the excitement. 

The time required for this extermina 
tion was less than thirty vears, and the 
stories were told, not of how many wert 
needed, but of how many lled 


were killed, 
and the grander the herd the greedier t] 


The moose, elk, deer, bear, sh ep al d 
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itelope are likewise fast receding to 


ward the setting sun and in less than 
thirty vears the FIELD AND StTrRI 
ma\ be silenced on the question of gai 


preservation. 


. SPORT 


EDIT ONIAL 


The articles and remarks in the June number of 
FIELD AND STREAM on the subject of natural history 
study have been received with such cordial appreciation 
by sportsmen in all parts of the country that the magazine 
has decided for the future to give more attention to this branch of the sports- 
man's education. It is gratifying to find that there are so many of the lovers of 
rod and gun who are interested not only in the capture of the various game birds, 
animals and fishes, but in their life and habits as well. The true protection of our 
game, after all, must be built upon the sympathetic understanding that it was 
placed on earth by a bountiful Creator to endure and not to be exterminated; to 
delight the eve and make this world a good and interesting place for man to live 
in as much as to furnish him with a portion of his subsistence and a means for 
healthful recreation. 


Natural History 
in its 
Relation to Sport 


The savage has not this finer perception of the duty 


Enlarging Our of the ruler Man toward his subjects, the animal creation, 
Sphere and therefore his pleasure is only to slay and he takes no 
of Usefulness thought for the future of the game. With civilized man, 


it should be different; and with the spread of a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the life and habits of the world of game and fish will pass the 
day of the market hunter and record maker. They will come to be regarded as 
flagrant criminals and degenerates, as they should be. It is our purpose, there- 
fore, to publish hereafter, when available, interesting pictures, incidents and infor- 
mation relating to the game and fish of America, and we have already the prom- 
ise of matter from eminent sportsmen-naturalists which is certain to prove of 
the highest interest to our subscribers. 


If there is one man more than another who deserves 
.The Record to be severely frowned upon by the sportsman, that 
Maker man is the record maker. He is worse that the pot 
or market hunter, for he has not their excuse; he 
neither hunts because he is in need of food, nor because he is in need 
of the means of procuring it. He is usually endowed with a_ plenti- 
ful supply of the good things of this world, and his ruthless pursuit and 
slaughter of feathered or four-footed game is merely for the gratification of a 
selfish and unholy ambition. He has no charitable consideration for the defense- 
less objects of his pernicious activity; he may not be able to make judicious dis- 
posal of a tenth of his kill. It may even rot where it fell; that gives him small 
concern. But he will destroy more birds than Lill Swipes or hang up more deer 
than Jake Potts or get a finer head than Abe Smart, or else life will be a burden 
to him until another season rolls round and he can again endeavor to glut his 
appalling appetite for blood and glory. Then, if he succeeds, he will probably, 
after returning to town, start on a term of hilarious celebration with admiring 
friends, and try, in turn, to satisfy his—and his friends’—heavy-weight capacity 
for brain-illuminating fluids. No; there may on occasion, perhaps, be extenu- 
ating circumstances in the case of the pot hunter; but for the record maker, no 
excuse will be accepted; none whatever. 
(229) 
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The chief lesson to be gathered from the war with 


The Sportsman Spain to date is that the nation having the men trained to 
as Raw shoot straightest has practically control of the situation 
Military Material in any engagement where the numbers on either side are 


at all nearly equal. The confidence bred in a man by his 
familiarity from boyhood with the use of firearms stands him in good stead when 
he lines up to face the enemy. He knows, when he points his weapon, just 
about where the charge is going to lodge. He is able to judge in a few moments 
of the skill, or lack of it, of his opponent; and if the enemy’s aim is bad, his own 
confidence is thereby increased. .The greatest surprise of the war, not only to 
the Spaniards and to European nations generally but also in a measure to our- 
selves, has been the splendid marksmanship of our men in every battle, whether 
afloat or ashore. The remarkable victory of Manila was won, not through any 
superior strength of our fleet over the forts and vessels of the Dons, but 
through sheer superiority in the knowledge of our men how to point their guns. 
It seems, on looking back, almost criminal in Spain to have sent men into action 
who were so ill qualified to defend themselves and made such a wretched show 
of marksmanship as the gunners of her Asiatic fleet. 


And in every instance it has been the same; all our suc- 
The Secret of cesses have been won by the superior skill of the Ameri- 
Our Success cans in using their rifles and the confidence begotten of 
the knowledge that they possessed that skill. The ques- 
tion naturally follows: To what may this superiority be attributed?) Of the men 
of our regular army, the highest efficiency was to be expected. Men cannot 
fight the Sioux, Apaches or other of our warlike Indian tribes for ten or twenty 
years without learning something about the handling of shooting irons; and if 
the Spaniard makes as competent a guerilla as the North American savage, he is 
a good one. But where did our amateur soldiers, the recruits and volunteer 
regiments, learn how to shoot? The answer may easily be found. All young 
America, practically, are sportsmen. As soon as a boy is big enough and strong 
enough to bear a gun, he finds business to do, at least for a few weeks of each 
year in the fall, along the sloughs and fields and marshes of his native State 
or some adjoining one. He will even play truant, if necessary, occasionally, go 
without food all day and take a tanning at night, in the first ecstatical fascination 
of roaming with this wonderful new creation, a gun. He is a campaigner, 
with good, tough, muscular legs, no nerves, a quick eye and a sudden trigger 
finger, before he has reached the second book of Euclid or can tell a Latin verb 
from the Hellespont. He can make camp, build a fire and do his own cooking. 
He is a soldier in the rough before he knows enough to stand to attention, 
and all that has to be done is to smooth him off, like a clay model, teach him to 
march in step, and send him out to give any casual belligerent points on hitting 
bull’s eyes. It would be safe to wager, of the recruits who have been mustered 
during the past three months into the United States army, that not one in twenty 
is unfamiliar with the use of a gun. How many sportsmen may be counted in the 
ranks can only be conjectured. It is certain they are in strong force. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who resigned a high Government office to lead a_ regiment 
against the enemy in Cuba, is one of the chief of them. To sum up: There is 
no better foundation for a military career than the education of a sportsman, and 
if the youth of the country continue to take the same interest in hunting as they 
have in the past, there need be no misgiving for the defence of the Union against 
any future-aggressive foe. 
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Prints of the Russell frontispieces, advertised in an- 

Some Pictures other part of the magazine, are now ready and will be 
Worth Framing mailed to any address on receipt of the price of fifty cents 


each, or three pictures for one dollar. These pictures are 
faithful and vivid portrayals of scenes in the life of the Old West, painted by the 
hand of genius with a thorough mastery of its subject. The name of Charlie 
Russell, “the cowboy artist,” is known in every city in the Union. He has lived 
on the rugged border of civilization since boyhood, and he is the one man who 
knows best of all how to depict what he has seen. In future years his pictures 
will be invaluable to those who are interested in those graphic phases of Ameri- 
can life which are now almost a thing of the past, and all who wish to have 
some artistic souvenir of it should secure these pictures while they have the op- 
portunity. A recent writer in the Atlantic Monthly remarked that when a 
tourist got ready to leave Montana, he looked about him for mementoes; and 
that, “First he secured, if possible, a water color painting of ranch life by Charlie 
Russell, the cowboy artist.” It is certainly something no visitor should ever 
leave Montana without—if he can get it. 
We also have some fine views of the battleships of our navy, which are ad- 
vertised elsewhere; and the demand for “The Tight Shell” has been so contin- 
uous that we have been obliged to get out several extra editions. 


From the first, FrieELD AND STREAM has been most for- 
Some New tunate in the number and beauty of the illustrations it has 
Illustrations found it possible to place before its extensive clientele of 
art-loving readers. Every day new artists come to the 
front; new, in many instances, not to the art world of the cities, but to the major- 
ity of FIELD AND STREAM subscribers in the smaller towns and wilder regions of 
the West. Among the notable pictures in this number are the full-page illustra- 
tions by Frank H. Taylor, of Philadelphia, and H. A. Driscole, of Brooklyn, 
both enthusiastic disciples of Walton and royal good fellows to boot. Mr. Taylor 
spends his summers among the beautiful Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, 
where he has a lodge and where the sketches for these paintings were drawn. 
The artistic reproduction by Mr. Driscole of a 434-pound small-mouth bass, 
taken from the waters of Greenwood Lake, just forty miles from the FIELD AND 
STREAM office in New York’s busiest centre, is one of the most original and 
pleasing pictures of its class. L. F. La Roche, 161 Fulton St., purveyor of fish- 
ing tackle and sportsmen’s goods generally, is the fortunate possessor of this 
painting. 
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AFTER spending a day upon either Green 
wood or Hopatcong with indifferent 
success, we long for a day’s fishing on a lake 
that has not been churned by the ceaseless 
propellers of pleasure boats and_ thrashed 
daily by hundreds of oars. 

We picture to ourselves a lake away from 
the railroad and but infrequently fished, teem- 
ing with hungry bass, where such a thing as 
rowing for hours and tempting unsuccessfully 


Lakes 


this wary fish with various flies and bait is 
not to be experienced. 
Minnesota, with her thousand lakes and 


waterways, invites the world, if on fishing 
bent. There are lakes alive with fish of all 
kinds, where market fishermen thrive with rod 
and line. The greater number of lakes harbor 
the !arge-mouthed bass, pike, croppies, sun 
fish and pickerel. 

In Douglas county, surrounding Alexan 
dria on the line of the Great Northern road, 
there are several lakes in which the large and 
small-mouthed bass are found together. The 
well known lakes, such as White Bear, Minne- 
tonka, Forest, Lindstrom, Green, Chisago and 
Pulaski, abound in the large-mouthed 
solely. 

In Douglas county are a number of lakes 
affording the most excellent small-mouthed 
bass fishing, amongst others. Geneva, Carlos 
and L’Hommedieu. Then there 
renowned for its wall-eyed pike as well as for 
both varities of bass. Lobster, Mary, Andrew 
and Louise reward the angler with most satis- 
factory catches both in weight and numbers. 
Miltona, a great saucer-like body of fresh 
water, much favored by Chicago clubmen, 
gives great sport, with the sma!l-mouthed 
bass, principally. 

Off lake Carlos, a few hundred feet in the 
woods, is a small pond not much larger than 
the average New England mill-dam pool. We 
drag our boat through the woods over the 
mossy ground and into the pond. The water 
is still and smooth as glass, the forest growth 
upon its banks casting it into a deep shade. 
We cast our flies as a matter of form, the 
placid surface of the water arguing to us 
against success. 

We are surprised at the results. We are in 
a pocket alive with bass and hungry for our 
flies. We see the glassy water churned by the 
leaping and the struggling of the bass fast to 
our flies. There is so much certainty attend- 
ant upon each cast that it ceases to become 
sport. We return the bulk of our fish to the 
water, retaining a few of the largest taken. 
\n angler sometimes dreams of such a spot 
but rarely sees it in reality. A “fishhog” could 
have made in this spot the record of his life; 
and even with a single fly could, by persistent- 
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ly fishing from sunrise to sunset, have filled 
his boat. 

Off the sandbar in Carlos, we have, with 
minnows in the deeper water, enjoyed some 
great sport with the smail-mouths. 

Then there is Lake Ida, connected with Mil- 
tona by a shallow outlet, renowned for the size 
of both its small and large-mouthed bass. 
We have landed a number of lusty small- 
mouthed bass tipping the scales close to five 
pounds, and have done better than six pounds 
when fishing for the large-mouthed fellows. 


In fact, this is our favorite lake. We have 
learned of the spring holes, and rarely do we 
row home at night disappointed. In such 
cases, wind and weather have been sadly 


against us. 

In this lake many men of many tastes are 
suited. Parties aspiring not above the lowly, 
humble but voracious bull-head, row to some 
secluded nook and there anchoring, take home 
at dusk enough fish to feed the neighbors. 

The pesky, bait-stealing sunfish is here, but 
gigantic is his size, going frequently a pound 
and over. He takes a fly readily, and many 
an hour has been passed pleasantly with him. 
A pound sunfish on a five-ounce rod affords 
the fly fisherman considerable fun. Strong 
and lively, they make a fight that will often 
compare with the trout for \n- 
chored on sunfish ground, the sport is simply 
endless. Croppies congregating in schools 


gameness. 


upon their beds give abundant sport and 
pleasure to those desiring that fishing. 
In the coves and sequestered spots, where 


the reeds and lily pods thrive, we find the 
large-mouthed bass. Off the exposed points, 
where the wind has full sweep, where the bot 
tom is rocky or sandy and free from weeds, 
we find the small-mouthed bass congregated 
in schools and favoring the deep spring holes. 
They are a dainty, discriminating fish, and 
when taking bait do so circumspectly. 
They strike gently, run a few feet, stop and 
mouth the bait and run again. To attempt to 
set the hook when the strike is first made 
simply means a lost fish. Patience, until the 
bait has been gorged, gives the fisherman a 
fair start and, if properly followed up, lands 
the bass in the boat. We have three 
boats with nine rods around a deep pool alive 
with these gamey. fish and have seen nine fish 
hooked and being played in the water at the 
same time. The amount of conjecturing, 
wagering and general “joshing” going on at 
the time amongst the fishermen as to the 
weight of each one’s respective fish, was 
amusing and interesting to hear. A friend 
fished this lake, who, at the close of the day, 
ran into a school of heavy bass. Landing five 
aggregating twenty-six pounds, he freed those 
upon his live string and went home with his 
five prizes. To have had any three or four- 
pound bass on his string in company with 
those five monarchs would have been out cf 
the question. 

Mascallonge, great lusty fellows from twen- 
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ty to fifty pounds, are taken in this lake dur- 
ing September. They afford great sport and 
are apt to test the rod, line and nerves of the 
veteran angler 

An old Englishman was wont to fish this 
lake for mascallonge solely. He rigged a 
handline with gigantic spoon, tied a heavy 
brass door key about twenty feet from his 
spoon, and again, forty feet from that, affixed 
a second heavy sinker. Throwing his line 
over the stern of the boat, he would row over 
the deep spots in the lake and seldom returned 
at night without a heavy prize or two in the 
shape of a glistening mascallonge. 

We speak of this lake, Ida, principally be- 
cause we know it and have invariably enjoyed 
the best of sport upon its waters. But there 
are others and yet others into which a line has 

ver yet been cast. where one may fight it 
out alone and in solitude with such bass and 
mascallonge as one would only dream of. A 
hurriedly-constructed raft of logs. from which 
to cast, pushed out upon the bosom of a 
wood-invested lake in the wilderness of for 
est, will afford the enterprising angler such 
sport as he never will forget as long as he 
lives. 
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Written for FIELD AND STREAM 


The tents are up beside the stream, 
The nomads are in camp, 

The sun has crimson’d all the west 
And Venus trimmed her lamp. 


The pale, full moon is rising, there, 
Beyond the poplars tall: 

The evening breeze is whispering 
Old tales it told last fall. 


And peace serenely fill the heart, 
\s fades the sunset glow; 

While Fancy plumes her wing for flight 
To scenes of years ago. 


Time-tinted scenes of years agone, 
On Memory’s canvas spread; 
Thy softer tints still softer grown, 

Thy harsher hues all fled. 


How restful, too, this whispering breeze, 
In ears of lover true; 
How like love's tale this moonlight sheen, 


So old, yet ever new! 


And through its shimmering is seen 
Fond Memory’s bidden guest; 

Some day afield or night in camp, 
That looms above the rest: 
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Perhaps some little noted view, 
"Mid other beauties shown, 

That proves the gem of rarest hue 
3y wandering back alone, 


The flush of dawn, the morning air, 
The setter’s joyous bark, 

The flutter of the startled grouse, 
The flower-spangled park. 


Thus may these gems that Memory brings 
Have power to please always 

This retrospect each outing brings 
Of other outing days. 


\nd may her pictures never fade, 
Or colorless be found, 
*Till Eternity goes fowling 
\nd Time comes fluttering down 
cS = J \QUES 


Camp on the headwaters of Middle River, 
Marshall Co., Minnesota 


HANK PETERS’ RECOLLEC- 
TIONS 


NorMAN H. Crowe.e 


IIl. \ BRUSH WITH LO 


“Horatio, give us your account of the ami- 
able old gentleman who broke through the 
ice at Albany and came up safe and sound at 
Poughkeepsie, all through his remarkable 
presence of mind in holding his breath for 
two hours and thirty-two minutes. I dare say 
my friends have never heard it,” and Peters 
smiled wickedly. 

“Eh? Amiable old gentleman? Ah—lI see. 
Some other evening, Peters. But since you 
have so kindly asked me for a story I will ac- 
commodate you by relating a bit of history 
that may be much more interesting than the 
one you referred to. It was along in the 60's 

“TI beg your pardon, my friend,” put in Pe- 
ters, as he hurriedly slipped his cigar-case into 
an inside pocket, “but that seems to be rather 
a long way back for a man of your age to refer 
to with such confidence—make it in the 70's 
or So's ye 

“But that would not agree with the facts in 
the case. The exact time was September 23, 
1869, and as I said be———” 

Horatio, rather than allow you to proceed 
and later to be guilty of rank anachronism I 
will relieve you of the responsibility by glid- 
ing over the main points of an amusing little 
episode I have in mind. 

“Tt was shortly after my Black Hills trip. 
You will remember that at about this time I 
was financially hors de combat. having been 
hypnotized in a poker game. Until that time 
I had been a skeptic as to this valuable but 
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little known science and if any of you, gen 
tlemen, have doubts on the subject, just gaze 
across a polished mahogany table into a half- 
inch hole held by a man with one eye shut. 

“Hard luck continued to follow me and my 
next venture also proved a failure. At great 
expense I had erected a magnificent establish 
ment in Southern Indiana for the manufacture 
of various articles of commerce—my special 
ties being mummies of Egyptian celebrities. 
relics of Cliff-Dwellers, and, in fact, every- 
thing that one might wish for in the way of 
historical trophies. But one day there was a 
terrific explosion in the gasoline tank in the 
basement. The building was shivered to 
atoms and our vast stock of merchandise fell 
all over the surrounding counties. My part- 
ner «nd I shook hands that evening forever 
and | started in the world anew. 

“Well, I went up into Wisconsin and hired 
out in a lumber camp. Trees up there were 
often so large that it was impossible to hew 
them down and the men resorted to dynamite 
My duty was to be on hand with the explo- 
I often ranged around in advance of the 
ganz looking for big trees to blast. One day, 
while several miles from camp, a party ol 
warlike Winnebagoes sprang from the heavy 
underbrush and took me prisoner. At first I 
was greatly concerned for my life, but as they 
did not kill me at once, I cudgelled my brain 
to invent a way out of my unhappy surround- 


ings. 


sive. 


“There were seventeen big bucks in the par 
ty and, after hastily searching me. they re- 
tired a few yards and held a pow-wow over 
my grip. 

“Suddenly an avenue of escape presented 
itself to me. In that grip were cleven sticks 
of dynamite and in an inside pocket of my 
lumber-iacket I carried a beautiful gold- 
mounted revolver, presented to me by a young 
lady whom I had rescued from a falling opera 
house during an earthquake in Brazil. 

“Without a moment's hesitation, gentlemen, 
I drew that revolver, took deliberate aim at 
the satchel, and pressed the trigger.” 

Peters relit his cigar, leaned back and puffed 
meditatively. Bliffkins shifted uneasily in his 
chair. 

*Is—is that all?” he asked. 

“ANH? Oh. ves—why. you see, I went to 
sleep then and when I woke up the Winne- 
bagoes had gone home. One of the choppers 
told me afterwards that he heard a noise and 
looked up and saw a small covey of Winne- 
bago Indians sail over and light somewhere 
near Lake Michigan. Where are you going, 
Horatio?” 

“Just over to the drug store. I need a little 
corrosive sublimate for my indigestion. Be 
right back.” 

“That youth needs a father’s hand to guide 
him,” murmured Peters pathetically, as he 
resumed his weed. 
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TWO BOSTON MEN AT LAKE 
CRESCENT 


CALABOO 


IT was rather early in the season for our 
fish to bite when they came, but having heard 
about Lake Crescent, the wonderful mountain 
lake in the Olympics, while crossing the con- 
tinent on their way to Alaska, they coneluded 
to try the fishing here. Although it was too 
early for big trout they caught plenty of small 
ones, from one to two and a half pounds in 
weight. 

The time passed quickly, between fishing 
and hunting. One afternoon one of the men 
irom Boston, with a lake resident, went out 
on the mountains for a deer hunt. The other 
man from Boston went fishing, had _ fairly 
good luck and one immense strike, no doubt 
from an eight or ten-pounder. After fishing 
part of the afternoon he returned in time for 
supper, which was delayed for the return of 
the hunters until 8 o'clock. Not hearing or 
seeing anything of them, we concluded they 
had their game, darkness had overtaken them 
and they could not get out of the woods that 
night. 

Shortly after 9 o'clock we heard them com- 
ing. From the joyous manner in which they 
made their arrival known, we knew they had 
been successful. The man from Boston said 
he had the best day’s hunt he had taken in a 
long time. On his shoulders he had the hind 
quarters of a big buck. The other man had 
several blue grouse or “hooters” as we call 
them. The forequarters of the deer was left 
in the woods, as it was too late to attempt 
to bring more out that evening. 

Oh! such a time. he said. They saw eight 
deer, had a shot at a bear, killed the grouse 
and did not start out until nearly noon. 

“it's.a great wonder we gota chance to see 
a deer.” he said. “We were walking up over 
the rocks and making so much noise; not 
thinking we were so near our game. It was 
a nasty place to walk, around a cliff where the 
stones were loose, rolling beneath your feet 
at every step; where one might make a mis- 
step and fall a hundred feet or more.” 

When they got over the bad place and look 
ed below into a little ravine, there they saw 
distinctly eight fine deer, but not any too 
quick were they with their guns. The man 
who saw them first got in a shot at 
Down went the buck. rolling and tumbling 
They knew they had him, and not being out 
for slaughter but only for the sport, did not 
take another shot. 


once 


It was some time before they could locate 
their deer, and when found, great patches of 
hair had been rubbed off in his fall while 
tumbling over the rocks. The shot they had 
at the bear did not strike it in a vital part. 
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TWO BOSTON MEN 


Aiter following it for awhile they lost him in 
a thick undergrowth. 

“Talk about sport: why it was just glori 
ous!” they said; and we felt sure they had en 
joyed their hunt by the happy expressions on 
their faces, tired not a bit with such an ex 
citing successful afternoon’s work. And it’s 
usually considered quite fatiguing, climbirg 
the mountains around the lake. Their return 
home the last mile and a half was in the dark, 
over a very poor pony trail. They took turns 
lighting matches to see the path before them, 
and so made their way over roots, sometimes 
running against a tree or log, until they 
reached the house. 

They were very sorry to leave Lake Cres- 
cent and we were sorry to see them depart be- 
fore catching one of our big Beardslei trout. 
But they hope to return here and try their 
luck in the lake and mountains around. Next 
they will go into the mountains south of the 
lake for larger game, the elk that abound in 
the parks high up in the Olympics. 

It was only a day or two after their depart 
ure that Mr. Sanborn, our neighbor, who is 
an enthusiastic fisherman, caught a 14%- 
pound Beardslei trout. No doubt if weighed 
when first taken from the water. before it was 
allowed to lose so much blood, it would have 
weighed fully 15 pounds. Mr. Sanborn had 
his brother, who is paying his first visit to 
the lake, in the boat with him. 

“Well.” said he, “that’s the biggest fish I 
ever saw alive.” 

It's great sport getting one of them on a 
hook. Once I had one on a hook and line, 
while trouting, that I thought must have 
weighed 20 pounds; at least it felt so to me. I 
got it up to my boat four times, and 
not having a gaff or landing net with me. 
lost it after half an hour's struggle. And how 
he did fight! I would get him near the boat 
when with a sudden turn and whirl, down he 
would dive with such a graceful curve; then 
up and away he would go, throwing his big 
glistening body in the air to rid himself of the 
hook; sometimes running ahead, again sweep 
ing under my _ boat. He certainly fought 
nobly and was, I think, well hooked to con- 
tinue the fight so long. I believe it was the 
weight of the fish that tore the hook through 
his mouth at the last, just as I was trying to 
pull it into the boat. 

People smile when I say it must have weigh 
ed 20 pounds. “Fish story,” or “One always 
loses the largest trout.” are the remarks I 
hear. But I'm sure it weighed more than the 
largest trout I ever landed, and that weighed 
14% pounds. My arms ached from the 
strain of holding and trying to pull it in; then 
to see his great shiny armour slip away down 
into the clear depths below. Well, I felt like 
jumping in after him, but didn't. 

I’m waiting and looking for that same trout 
every season. Then for another battle royal. 
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AN ANGLER’S LAMENT 
DEDICATED TO I. EMERSON PALMER, ESQ 


Dam’ me! that I should other fish to fry 


When trout, like magnet, draw me to the 
North, 

And in my dreams I'm ever casting fly 

On limpid lake, then waking I am wroth 

To find that in some meshes I but flounde: 

As helpless as a bird to a limed perch 

Instead ci having lardcd a four pounder 

For sucker from my fate I vainly search, 

My friends all carp and say I cod them, 

Yet, do they drink my bass, and in my herring 

Laugh at my pickerel and my beer condemn 

If I haddock-ed ‘em then, without fearing 

My ale-wife’s wrath, I'd had ‘em on a pike, 

A grinning crowd of sardines, small minnow. 

But my wife shad smelt a mouse, and like 

Mother, who'd rather see her sun-fish now, 

Has on porpoise brought me to this sorry 
pass. 

But I'll get square, I'll yet whale all creation 

When once I'm free, for I'm bound to amass 

Gold, fish, and fame; egad! I'm for sensation 

Not even shall a weak-fish pass me then, 

And many a blue-fish will lament its mate. 

I must show myself a man among men 

That I was born to fisherman's estate 


Cap Rouge. Quebec, June 7, ‘98 
G. M. Farrcuitp, Jr 


THE REALM OF UTOPIA 


AMONG the luxuries of summer outdoor 
life, a properly constructed hammock comes 
pretty nearly first. The summer girl makes 
more captives through its meshes than the 
average New England fisherman takes mack 
erel with a seine. Margery Daw, as Mr. Al- 
drich draws her, is the embodiment of all fem 
inine grace; and her charms became altogeth 
er irresistible when seen as she swung under 
the trees in her hammock. People who wish 
to enjoy to the full the bliss of life in refreshing 
shades, before purchasing a hammock will 
make sure they are getting the best. To such 
we wish to introduce the “Utopia,” the acme 
of up-to-date development in hammocks 
It is made by the ardent sportsman, Mr. I. E. 
Palmer, of Middletown, Conn., the most ex 
tensive manufacturer of hammocks and ham 
mock fixtures in the country, whose adver 
tisement appears in another part of the mag 
azine. A handsome catalogue will be sent to 
anyone who will address an application to 
the manufacturer, mentioning the FieELD AND 
STREAM. 


Tue ink used in this publication is made by 
Ault & Wiborg, New York. In Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis these extensive manu- 
facturers of high-grade printing inks are known 
as the Ault & Wiborg Company. 
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WILD CATS 


J. M. Battimort 





“TD give a good deal, ii I could only get 
a shot at them two pesky kiotes. Ida 
make ‘em both mighty sick.” 

Tom Price lived up in Yamhill County, 
Oregon, not far from the foothills of th« 
Coast Range. He owned a small ranch, and 
earned a livelihood principally by stirring the 
rich soil. Tom was a_ stalwart Missourian 
and a “dead sure shot” with a rifle. For 
several weeks he had been annoyed by some 
wild animal. Two fine sucking pigs had 
been killed and eaten. Several of his lambs 
had fallen victims. Then the “varmint” had 
made a descent on Tom’s chickens and 
turkeys. 
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He had built a strong hen house, which 
was wolf-proof; but the chickens had taken to 
roosting up in some trees. Night after night 
a fine fowl had disappeared and Tom’s pa- 
tience was worn threadbare 

*Taint no owl as did sich work; ‘taint 
no night hawk nor coon. I seed the tracks 
© the critter. No mistaking the looks o’ 
them claws. It's the demmed. sneaking 
kiotes.” 

Charley Simpson, an old pioneer and hunt- 
er, happened along very early that morning 
He was a neighbor of Tom's. Charley was 
up to snuff when it came to hunting. He 
consoled with Tom over his loss. 

“You think it’s a wolf?” he remarked. 

“Dead sure of it.” replied Tom. 

“Why don't you set a trap, or put out a 
drop of pizon? You'd get him that way.” 

“Oh, he’s too foxy to be caught like that 
Nuthin’ but some cold lead will overhaul 
him.” 

Charley made a little investigation with his 
two dogs. 

“See here, Tom,” said Charley. “This 
ain't no kiote; it’s a wild cat. Can 
tell their tracks at a glance. Besides these 
chickens roost in the trees; kiotes don’t climb 
trees.” 

“Are you sartin, Charley?” 

“No mistake about it. I know there’s a 
couple o' them short-tailed devils around. 
Seed their tracks many a time.” 

“Do you think we can get ’em, Charley? 
I'll pay you five dollars ef yell rid me o’ the 
varmints.” 

“Oh, we'll get "em, sure, and it won't cost 
you a red cent. Just gie me their hides and 
I'll call it square.” 

Charley called Doc and Mage and put them 
on the track. Away they went across the 
lower end of the little field, at a long, swing 
ing trot. It made Charley and Tom hustle 
to keep up. 

Presently, the dogs ran down into a steep 
ravine Fir and cedar trees stood thickly, 
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backed by an almost impenetrable growth of 
hazel and vine maple. Through this the dogs 
and men made very slow progress. 

Finally, they came to a little opening where 
the bed of the ravine widened out. In the 
center stood an old. dead fir tree with a 
broken top. Both dogs, yelping eagerly, 
made a bee-line for the stub 


“There they are!” cried Charley. “See 
that big hole in the side, there? There's 
whar them wild cats make their home. If I 


don't guess wrong, they've got a litter of 
young cats, too.” 

How to dislodge the animals was the prob- 
lem. Charley soon solved the question. He 
struck a match and, in a minute, had a fierce 
fire blazing at the root of the stub. The plan 
worked like a charm. In a short time the 
smoke began curling out of the hole near the 
top of the trec 

“Stand by your gun, Tom,” cried Charley. 
“That ’ere smoke will drive ‘em out in a 
jiffy.” 

Both men took up their repeaters and held 

them cocked. Suddenly there came a_ wild 
scream; then an animal scrambled out of the 
hole, and, with a fierce growl, ran to the top 
of the stub. It was a large, full-grown wild 
cat. 
The beast glared down at the men and dogs 
below. The report of two rifles rang out on 
the clear morning air and the animal leaped 
out and fell to the ground, a very dead cat. 

By this time the smoke was pouring out of 
the hole. “Look out, Tom, for the other 
cat.” shouted Charley, bringing his gun to his 
shoulder. “She'll be coming out next.” 

The warning came not an instant too soon. 
Out darted the old mother-cat, and up she 
scrambled, screaming and growling to the 
top. Both men fired simultaneously, and 
down she tumbled, dead as a door nail. 

“Them kittens ‘Il come next,” said Charley. 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth 
before six young wild cats came rushing out 
of the hole, half smothered with smoke. In- 
stead of scrambling to the top of the stub, 
they ran out on an old, dead limb and hud- 
dled together. Six well-directed shots 
brought them to the ground. 

“Hip, hip, hooray,” cried Charley, swing- 
ing his old greasy hat. “Eight wild cats ain’t 
so bad in one mornin’, eh, Tom? You'll not 
be troubled no more. You'll be able to sleep 
sound now.” 

“Well, Charley, I owe it all to you and 
them dogs, ‘ere.”’ 

Doc and Mage sat whining among the 
family of dead wild cats in a very disconsolate 
manner. 

“Too bad. boys.” said Charley, patting the 
dogs caressingly on the head. “You didn’t 
have much o’ hand in killing these varmints, 
but you tracked 'em to their roosting place 
an’ are entitled to as much credit.” 
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BASS are not insectivorous, hence do not 
habitually take their food at the suriace lik« 
smaller trout. The bass takes the tly at from 
six to nine inches beneath the suriace of the 
water. Repeat your cast until you get the fly 
over the desired spot; then allow it to fall 
delicately upon the water. Let the fly sinl 
the desired depth. Then elevating the ti 
the rod, by a series of short hes1 
bring the fly toward you. On feeling 
resistance strike smartly. The fly must ligl 
on the water without commotion and w 
the least ripple. While the 
sinking, the bass has occasion to investigate 
it; by the time the motion of the rod is g 
to the tly, the bass is anxious to seize it and 
perhaps is caught 
knows it. Small fish you can 
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most any bungling manner, but large fish 
must be kept in complete ignorance ot 
self, rod and line: othe ise you will seldom 
catch them 

Small iry, in disporti y themselves, do so 
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ner, mat ie | ub sion 
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of banks, sedge beds, sudden turns in t 
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stream, and the like, afford opportunities of 
appreaching unawares 

Do not to sink the fly well. The 
deeper the fly is in the water, the deeper the 
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bass will be when he seizes it. Therefore the 
less chance he has of seeing you and 
ring the method of presentation. About nine 
inches is usually as deep as a fly can sink 
the bottom growth of weeds D 
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not be too anxious to recover the fly from 
the water. Bring it towards you slowly, with 
out undue haste, interposing its progress with 
slight momentary pauses. Thus a not over 
hungry fish is given a chance to seize it 
Whereas pulled too quickly, a “short rise” 
will be the result. 

Now, a few words as to those portions of 





a river in which to fish Ignorance on this 
matter will rendcr the best flies, and the ut 
most proficiency in casting them, of little 
avail. Each river has certain parts particular 


ly idapted as holding grounds or bass. and 








other parts whet bass are seldor or CVE 
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\ LIBERAL OFFER 
To the readers of FirLD AND STREAM, we 


1cie 
will furnish the series complete at a 
than half the cost. In other words, anyon 
sending us two dollars will receive a complet 
set of the War Pictures, 16 parts (the regular 
price of which will be $1.60), and the FieLp 
AND StREAM for one year. Do not delay in 
because the editions 
a subscriber to 


sending in your orders, 
are limited. If you are aleady 
FIELD AND STREAM and have renewed your 
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subscription, it will make no difference. Send 
us the two dollars and we will mark your 
subscription paid for another year. Or send 
a subscription for your friend. In any case, 
get the War Pictures. They will make a 
bound volume you would not part with for 
three times its cost. 


JOHN BROWNS SECRET 
ODIN 


JOHN BROWN came to Decker many 
years ago as a_ pioneer settler, entered 
a section of land of the United States at Pal- 
estine. and erected the usual log cabin resi- 
dence thereon. Prairie and timber land al 
ternated about equally while a brook of pure 
water flowed from east to west across his 
domain. As soon as his cabin was ready for 
occupancy Miss Mary Goodwin became Mrs. 
John Brown and the twain began life's strug 
gle in that wild region. With twenty years 
of unflagging industry and rigid economy 
they possessed the best farm in Richmond 
county 

Sons and daughters. too, had become of 
great service in lifting the toils of frontier 
life and somewhat relieving parents from con- 
stant care. Mr. Brown was a large, powerful 
and brave man, possessed of many manly vir- 
tues that endeared him to his fellow-citizens 
for miles around in that sparsely — settled 
region. He lent a helping hand, over a wide 
district, to all new-comers. 

He was a natural nimrod, keeping his un- 
erring rifle in almost constant use in leisure 
seasons of the year. His table was well sup 
plied with vension, turkey, prairie chicken and 
an occasional bear. Wild game was abun 
dant everywhere. There was, therefore, no 
occasion for surprise when he took his faithful 
dog and gun in the early fall and walked away 
as the sun rose one beautiful morning, and 
but little uneasiness was felt when night came 
on without his return. 

When days and even weeks had passed and 
no tidings of the missing hunter were receiv 
ed a very strong suspicion arose in all the 
country about. It was certainly patricide. 
The eye of the whole country was on the 
3rown family. Their actions and words were 
discussed over and over when a group of 
neighbors were together, suspicion growing 
stronger and stronger until it culminated in 
a general search for the murdered man. 

A large number of personal friends of Mr. 
Brown andothers engagedin thesearch, which 
was exhaustive, but without incriminating re 
sults. The distress of the family was intensi 
fied by this foul suspicion, as though loss of 
a husband and father in such an unusual way 
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was not affliction enough to endure. The 
search seemed to end the suspicion. Had he 
been murdered, devoured by wolves, or be- 
come a wandering lunatic, some evidence 
would have revealed the fact. None was dis 
covered. 

A year passed and still eager watchers were 
on the alert for tidings from the lost man. 
When, therefore, an item of news appeared 
in the Pioneer Reflector, a weekly paper pub 
lished in Nauvoo, Hancock county, the whole 
country was greatly excited. The item read 
as follows: 

“We learn that John Brown, who has been 
absent from home more than twenty years, 
returned to his family last week. His strange, 
long absence and unexpected return are ex- 
citing curious speculations, even hints of big- 
amy. He left possessed of a large sum of 
money which, we hear, has been spent in his 
wanderings. The Reflector is glad to hear 
of his return and sincerely hopes suspicion is 
untrue.” 

This information was like a dagger to Mrs 
Brown's heart. Her husband was a bigamist 
and had returned to his first wife two hun 
dred miles away. Strange feelings of sorrow 
and anger came over her. What should she 
do? Should she let them alone, or prosecute 
him? Had she better compromise and get a 
title to their farm, now very valuable? 

After long conference with her family, she 
decided to prosecute him to the extent of the 
law. George. her eldest, and his mother de 
parted for Nauvoo to institute suit against 
John Brown for bigamy. He was arrested 
and lodged in jail, and to the jailor made con- 
fession of his guilt. Great was the surprise 
in town at his arrest and for such a crime 
Only one opinion seemed to prevail—he was 
guilty. John Brown had been living with this 
woman twenty years. Now the cause of his 
absence was known. That was the reason he 
returned without money and would not tell 
where he had been. His son George was the 
very picture of his father, too. He was now 
in the clutches of the law and would suffer to 
the extent of his crime. See how surely de- 
tection overtakes law breakers and how 
strangely it occurred through the Reflector 
this time. It was a pity for his wife, who 
always thought he had been murdered for his 
money. 

Such were the opinions and remarks of 
John Brown’s neighbors. The court would 
convene at 10 o'clock next day and 
Mrs. Brown number two would confront him 
in court. She nor her son were permitted to 
see him before, as it was arranged for them to 
identify him standing before her with other 
men, for such identification was demanded by 
John Brown himself and no one objected. 

The court room was crowded long before 
the hour. He and eleven other men sat in 
the bar when Mrs. Brown was admitted. Her 
lawyer asked her when she and Brown were 
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married, where they lived. when he left home 
Could she identify him? 


The judge asked the sheriff if any one of the 


twelve men in the bar was in any way dis- 
guised, so as to avoid being identified. They 
were not. 

“Do you recognize John Brown among 
these men?” her lawyer asked. 

She replied instantly: “I do not.” 

George was then admitted. One question 
the lawyer put to him. “Is your father, John 
Brown, in the bar?” 

“My father is not,” was the quick response 

The attorney put one question to John 
Brown. “Do you know this lady and young 
man?” and he replied: “I never saw them 
before.” 

John Brown was discharged and the where- 
abouts of John Brown was still a mystery. 

As the jailor did not give John Brown's 
secret away, it was not further known that he 
was a bigamist. Mrs. Brown returned home 
greatly relieved to know that her absent hus 
band was not guilty of so foul a crime; and 
she did not regret her action in the prosecu- 
tion. George Brown, young as he was, real 
izing the necessity of vindicating the honor of 
the tamily from further aspersions, resolved to 
find his father or learn his fate. 

He did not possess the means necessary to 
success. By going with a company of gold 
hunters on its way to that Eldorado on the 
Pacific slope and working in the diggings he 
might acquire the necessary means to prose- 
cute his search. After a long, weary over- 
land trip the company arrived at the mines. 

George began mining gold and had fabulous 
success, near Sierra Nevada mountains. In the 
country northeast of Sacramento on the west 
slope of the mountain near where Forest Fill 
now stands, the grizzly used to feed and roam. 
He was the most enticing game for daring 
hunters in California. In this desolate region 
bear and other wild animals still roamed un 
molested, as they had for ages past. How 
ever, the most reckless hunters had begun to 
invade cautiously the haunts of the game so 
abundant thereabouts. Hunting was both ex- 
citing and very profitable. Two of the most 
daring and experienced living to whom hunt 
ing had ceased to be an experiment but had 
become an exact science, followed the trail ot 
a huge grizzly one gloomy day through a 
drizzling rain for miles and miles, finally lo- 
cating him in a small clump of underbrush 
peculiar to that country. This and the heavy 
grass made it impossible to see but a few feet 
around. The grizzly was unconsciously near 
two deadly rifles held by two. skilful men 
This half-acre jungle contained mortal ene- 
mies ready for a fight to the death, two against 
one. Cautiously crawling on hands and knees 
and near together for mutual assistance if 
necessary, with weapons ready for instant use, 
these men sought to bring on the conflict. 
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Nothwithstanding their great caution and 
vigilance the bear was on Rawlin’s partner so 
suddenly that he had no time to use either 
gun or knife. The powerfui man and fero 
cious beast were in mortal combat. The 
hunter went to the ground, helpless as a child 
in a giant’s paw, with a jaw three times broken 
and otherwise seriously injured. The conflict 
was near a fatal ending for the hunter; a mo 
ment more and he died, crushed by those pon 
drous jaws over him—but the monster lay 
dead by his bleeding victim. Rawlins had 
saved his partner and had dealt the fatal blow 
to perhaps the largest grizzly ever killed in 
the territory. 

The bear was dead, one hunter dangerously 
wounded, the other far from camp and among 
strangers. His situation was serious: no 
physician, no help, no conveyance. What 
could he do?) With almost superhuman effort 
he succeeded in getting the wounded comrade 
to camp and doing all for him his limited 
means afforded. Willing miners went for the 
bear and guns, assisting also in every way 
services could be rendered 

The news of the terrible encounter and its 
disastrous results spread from camp to camp, 
exciting the sympathy of miners throughout 
the regions, for these hunters were fellow 
miners and as such entitled to all comfort and 
tender assistance. 

George Brown was one of the visitors, and 
as he entered that lone cabin the eyes ol 
George and the sufferer met. Recognition 
was mutual, father and son were together 
The wounded man was John Brown, father of 
George Brown. He had succeeded in the 
great aim of his life—*To find his father or 
learn his fate.” 

John Brown's first words were, “George. | 
live.” Then he swooned away. George, too, 
was overcome. Miners were astonished at the 
scene before them, and used restoratives to 
good effect. George made many particulars 
known, the miners were deeply affected, and 
then George began his vigil by his father’s 
couch, He lingered for months, growing 
gradually weaker day by day. Every assist 
ance and comfort was rendered that could be 
secured from the many camps around, but his. 
end was apparent and not far distant 

A lawyer who had turned miner was se 
cured to write his last will and testament, 
which he succeeded in giving with exhausting 
effort, frequently resting and receiving stimu 
lants. A legal division of his estate, including 
a large accumulation of gold in two years’ 
successful mining, was carefully written down 

The sick man lingered only a short time, 
semi-conscious, and quietly passed away. No 
explanation was made of his reason for leav- 
ing his home as he did and his secret lies 
buried with the early Illinois pioneer, the skil- 
ful hunter and the successful miner in that far 
away land of gold. 
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n C1 rit ‘ son blushes: lo be 
nea ite p and tumble down the 
steep sides of the rocks makes one’s blood 
tingle and tl vit eel Ol possession, 
as one breathes in the fresh pine-laden air 
The aroma of many wild flowers falls upon 
one’s senses pleasantly \way beyond is the 
rolling prairie; the waving grasses may, per 


haps, be ¢ 
stallions 


ven now trod by the hoois of wild 
and their silken coated mates. 
Then your thoughts wander to the desert, 
and a feeling of pity comes over you as you 
think of the men and beasts who journeyed 
over its waste tracks of sand in the vain hope 


AND STREAM 


of finding water and food, only, through re- 
peated disappointments, to fall exhausted and 
delirious and find peace and oblivion in kind 
ly death; while the pitiless sun bleached their 
bones and the hot winds blew the sand over 
them until they disappeared from the sight oi 


man forever 
Presently you enter the cabin. What could 
be more inviting, comfortable or cosy, more 


near reality in a hunter's life, than this same 
cabin? There are several beds covered with 
bearskin, while numerous’ buffalo rugs 
cover the floor and speak mutely of an almost 
extinct species. The walls are 
trophies of the hunt; bear claws, heads, 
beaver paws: while on the opposite wall are 
hung snowshoes, gun and traps. But what 
interests you most of all is the cook; and as 
you watch his deit movements 
petite sharpened by the 

lu 


hung with 


deet 


with an ap 
unusual exercise, you 
come to the conclusion that a woman may b 
more delicate in such a capacity, but when it 
comes to getting a meal in a hurry a man is 
best after all. You watch him 


anxiously as lx 





puts on the water to boil for the coffee, the 
meat is already frying in the iron skillet, the 
potatoes are baking merrily in the coals. The 
fragrance of the preparing edibles fills the 


room, and with a ravenous appetite you be 








come impatient to eat \nd when you do 
begin, how good everything ’ 

When the dishes are cleared \ the big 
open fire place is again replenished with 
wood, and we proceed to make oursely com 
fortable on the beds, chairs, or tl loor, as 
fancy dictates. while our host, the hunter 
says hospitably: 

“Will yen Y light up a 1 | ‘ ] t the 
pipe al t Qias 

Long we sit around the bl hearth, 
listening to his thrilling tales « Y hunts 
and Indian massacres, mining exploits and 
such, until the « ¢ embers in the fire place 
warn us that it is time to turn 1 nd the 
thing our tired eyes fall upon ere they clos 
in sleep are the moonbeams as they filte1 ’ 
through the indow cracks | u 


) 
“Good night.” 


INTERESTING CATALOGUES 


W. H. Mullins, 222 Depot St., Salem, O 


new catalogue in which a 


has just issued a 

full line of his metal hunting, fishing and 
pleasure boats is described and illustrated 
Mr. Mullins besides being a large manufac 


turer of metal boats is an enthusiastic sports 
man. He has, therefore, given particular at 
tention to the requirements of sportsmen, and 
his boats have gone to all civilized countries 
of the world. No one lives near the 
water should neglect to become thoroughly 
informed in regard to Mullin’s metal boats 
In writing for catalogue mention 
‘Field and Stream.” 


who 


ple ase 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES 241 


AN ISLAND GAME PRESERVE 


IN our advertising columns is presented the 
chance of an age to secure an ideal game pre- 
serve, on what is beyond question the most 
desirable island now available on the Atlantic 
seaboard for that purpose. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES 


Tue Cocker SPANIEL is the title of a new 
book which The Dog Fancier takes pleasure 
in introducing to all lovers of this popular 
breed. The book gives a_ history of the 
Cocker Spaniel with a brief description of the 
other varieties. It also gives the standard of 
perfection, points, hints on judging and show- 
ing, and contains chapters on preparation for 
the bench, care of the dog and treatment in 
any disease, also much information in regard 
to care of bitches in whelp and proper atten- 
tion to puppies. A special feature is the in- 
structions for training the intelligent little 
fellows, both for work and amusement. Price 
postpaid, 50 cents, paper bound. Address, 
The Dog Fancier, Battle Creek, Mich. 

A Hanpspook oF Nature Stupy, by D. 
Lange, of the Central High School, St. Paul, 
Minn.; The Macmillan Company, publishers, 
New York. 

The purpose of the book is to furnish teach- 
ers in common schools with material and sug- 
gestions with which to make their pupils ac- 
quainted with the plant and animal life around 
them. The material is arranged according 
to seasons and life communities; ard the au- 
thor has takea special pains to show some oi 
the relations existing between the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, animate and_inani- 
mate nature, and between man and nature. 
Sixty illustrations are embodied in the text. 
The book, while intended to be a help to teach- 
ers in graded and ungraded schools, may be 
profitably used as a text-book with somewhat 
mature pupils. 

Brief directions are given concerning field 
lessons, collection of material, and class-room 
work. ° 

Altogether the book is an admirable one for 
the purpose for which it is primarily intended. 
In addition to this, however, a chapter on 
American Big Game, as well as other portions 
of the book, dealing with forestry and game 
birds, will,well repay study by the sportsman. 


An INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY by Prof. 
William B. Scott, of Princeton University, is 
a book that will meet with a cordial welcome 
from that large and growing class of people 
who wish to acquire a generous and correct 
outline of this, the greatest of our sciences, 
but who may have no desire or lack the op- 
portunity to enter into the extremely difficult 
ramifications of the study. There is no reason 
why the man who has an inclination to enter 
the walk where Nature displays her laws and 
her art on every hand may not do so. There 


has not of late years been any serious barrier 
to cross in reaching this wonderland, but with 
this new work of Prof. Scott, the way is made 
easy. The simple and direct diction will 
greatly aid the beginner and encourage him to 
pursue the subject further. The photo-illus- 
trations are also valuable as aids to the text. 
It isa pleasure to recommend such a work to 
the young, inquisitive and progressive mind. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Price 


$1.90. 


GOLD DUST SMOKELESS 


THE recent sharp advance in the price of 
medium grade shells for smokeless powders 
will affect the sales of these powders to the 
hand loaders to a greater or less extent for 
the time being. Medium price shells are still 
from ten to fifteen cents a hundred the cheap- 
est at retail and of course this difference in 
price will be taken advantage of by a large 
majority of shooters who do their own load- 
ing or order hand loading from dealers. The 
recent reduction in price of all the smokeless 
powders is an advantage to the consumer in 
the way of putting up a cheap cartridge using 
the medium grade shell. This applies particu- 
larly to Gold Dust Smokeless, which before 
the lowering of prices of smokeless powders 
was the cheapest and since new prices have 
been made it still gives the shooter a cartridge 
at a very slight advance on the old price for 
the complete cartridge either hand loaded by 
the dealer or the consumer. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S FAVORITE 


THE Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway has recently expended a large amount 
of money repairing the roadbeds of its exten- 
sive system. New, extra heavy, steel rails 
have been laid, and every feature of the road 
put in the most perfect and safe condition. 
Two magnificent new trains have also been 
placed in service between Chicago, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, which surpass in the perfec- 
tion of all those details that contribute to the 
comfort and safety of the traveling public any 
other trains in the West. They have every 
modern improvement known to the railway 
service and many new ones individual to 
themselves. Sportsmen favor this system of 
railway because it reaches many of the best 
hunting and fishing grounds in the West; and 
the most magnificent scenery forms an attrac- 
tive feature of travel on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul. 


For every one who now reads FIELD AND 
STREAM, there are hundreds of others who 
would enjoy it equally well. As you are 
pleased with its monthly visit, so your friends 
will be. Ask them to subscribe! Notice the 
various desirable offers in our advertising 
columns, any one of which should make it an 
object for you to renew while they are in effect. 





PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FIELD AND STREAM 


~A RARE SET OF PICTURES 





RRMA BARR, 5 SORE TH 


NO. III. TIRED OUT 

At the request of numerous readers we have published these three exceptional studies of 

puppy life in an enlarged size. Each one is on heavy paper, size 8x12, and much more perfectly 

executed than here shown. These puppies were born in the field, which lends additional interest. 
We are indebted to Mr. F. Jacobi, Newago, Michigan, for the original photographs. 


The set of three will be sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents, or given free with a year’s 
subscription or renewal. Stamps or currency may be sent at our risk. 


Address FIELD AND STREAM, 220 Broadway, N. Y. 
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